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‘Unusual Library Service 


{ With a special department devoted entirely to Library 
business— 


f With the largest stocks of general books in Canada to 
draw from, as well as very wide and varied stocks 
of the current books in demand for Library use— 


f With a staff of experts trained in Library work, and 
consequently with a knowledge of what Libraries 
want— 

{ With a special Literary Advisor whose business it is to 
know the new books, and who is glad to make recom- 
mendations or suggest courses of reading— 


q With the agency for Gaylord Brothers, of Syracuse, 
probably the best equipment house in the United 
| States for Library supplies— 


{ With the backing of Canada’s pioneer, and still the 
largest, publishing house— 


{ We submit that we can—and do—give the very best 
sng for Libraries, public or private, that Canada 
nows. 


f{ We simply suggest that you test our facilities and 
service. 


Library Department 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Oldest Publishers TORONTO 2 




















If You Love 
MUSIC 
Hear the New 


Orthophonic 
Victrola 


If you have never heard this wonderful new instru- | 
ment, a musical treat and an astounding experience 
awaits you. The Orthophonic Victrola is the greates 
contribution to music since the invention of the 
phonograph. 

The music of the orchestra, the band or the vocalist, 
is reproduced with absolute realism. 

Hear this marvellous instrument. Demonstrations 
daily in our Phonograph Department. If you cannot 


call, 
Write for Illustrated Literature. 


PEWILLIAMS!3833 
RS. LIMITED 
Department Store of Music 


145 Yonge St. _Established' 849 = Toronto, Ont. 











Stories of 
Science 


A popular series of introductions to 
science written by leading authorities, 
which give in simple terms the history 


and essential facts of the various 
sciences to which the volumes relate. 
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Lives of 


Great Men 


The Life of Darwin 
$1.75 


Writing concisely and employing 
both the traditional and the modern 
psychological style of biographical 
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| The Story of Psychology 
j $1.50 
The Story of the Atom 


Ask Me Another! 


Information testing is the pastime 


analysis, Leonard Huxley has given us 
a brilliant study of his father’s famous 
co-worker. 





$1.25 
The Story of Mathematics 
$1.25 


The Story of Electricity 
$1.25 


Other titles in preparation 


of the hour—it simply “gets you.” See 
how you compare with some of the 
world’s big men. 


$1.60 


The Life of Thomas Hardy 
$5.00 


The first biography, authoritative 
and comprehensive, of England’s fore- 
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Power 





The 
Story of Philosophy 


Over 125,000 copies sold and still selling. A 
book to buy and keep. 


$5.00 











By Lion Feuchtwanger 


“A great novel.”—The Times Liter- 
ary Supplement. 


$2.50 


most novelist-poet. “It is a book no 
lover of Hardy should miss.” 





Love Life in Nature 


Brimful of valuable and interesting 
information. 





66 Temperance Street, Toronto 2 





Two volumes, $10.00 
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NAVAL DISARMAMENT 

HE outstanding event of the past month in for- 
T eign affairs was President Coolidge’s proposal 

to France, Italy, Japan, and Britain, that they 
should join the United States in an attempt to re- 
duce naval armaments. The Washington Conference 
having reduced the numbers of battleships and es- 
tablished a fixed ratio, it is now proposed to go fur- 
ther and apply the same principles to the cruisers 
and submarines of the five great naval powers. As 
was to be expected, France and Italy are unwilling 
to participate in any such conference, and excuse 
themselves on the grounds that the League Disarma- 
ment Conference to limit land, sea, and air forces, is 
already arranged for the coming year; yet it is a 
great pity that they should reject the American pro- 
posal. For the task facing the League Conference 
promises to be well nigh impossible, and if the Ameri- 
can President’s plan had been accepted and naval 
armaments handled with any success this year, the 
chances of the League Conference making headway 
with land and air forces would have been greatly 
improved. Again, if France and Italy refuse to co- 
operate, can Japan, America, and Britain make an 
agreement of their own without creating bad feeling 
in the League in view of America’s being an out- 
sider? In the meantime the Preparatory Commission 
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for the League Conference meets in Geneva on March 
15th, and on the labours of its members much will 
depend. 


MR. BENNETT'S CONVERSION 

AD Mr. Evans, of Rosetown, criticized the 
H budget on the grounds that it did not 

include a general increase in the tariff, or had 
Mr. H. C. Hocken brought in a resolution favouring 
the suppression of the Orange Order in Canada, it 
would hardly have given a greater shock to Parlia- 
ment, the Press, and that insignificant portion of the 
public which follows the debates, than did Mr. R. B. 
Bennett’s ‘leadership’ speech in which he pleaded for 
a limited form of capital levy, the proceeds to be 
applied in reducing the national debt. It is true, Mr. 
Sennett denied that he contemplated anything so 
diastic as a confiscation of capital, as it is clear to’ 
any patriot that such a policy would be the last word 
in Bolshevism; but it is difficult to understand how 
his plan could be worked without some degree of 
confiscation. ‘Convert’ is a more subtle and polite 
word than confiscate, but in this connection it would 
amount to pretty much the same thing in the long 
run. If the banks and insurance companies were 
compelled to take up $100,000,000 worth of consoli- 
dated 4 per cent. bonds at a time when the current 
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rate of interest on sound securities was 5 per cent., 
it would amount to a levy of one fifth of the interest 
on this capital. Practically, while the interest rate 
remained at these figures, it would be equivalent to an 
expropriation of $20,000,000 of capital. The heads 
of our financial institutions have commented briefly 
but firmly—very firmly—on this proposal, and we 
feel safe in assuring those of our readers who are 
friends of the presidents of our banks and insurance 
companies that no such legislation is likely to re- 
ceive the Royal assent during the present decade. 


THE FARMER'S FRIENDS 

N our new Parliament the various groups that claim 
| to represent the farmer’s interests include the Lib- 

erals, the Liberal-Progressives, and the Progres- 
sive, U.F.A., and Labour members, making a total of 
150 odd out of the 245 elected representatives. When 
the budget was brought down and was found to pro- 
vide none of the tariff relief for the farmer that was 
promised him in the election speeches of these 150 
members, Mr. Coote brought in an amendment, the 
gist of it being ‘that this House regrets that the bud- 
get . . . contains no effective provision for the reduc- 
tion in the high cost of living in so far as such is due 
to the protective tariff’. Everyone knew that Mr. 
Coote’s amendment had not one chance ina thou- 
sand of getting through the House; but the vote on 
it effectively demonstrated who are the true represen- 
tatives of the farmer’s interests, and we take pleasure 
in recording the names of the 21 members who stood 
by their election pledges: Messrs. Adshead, Bird, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Evans, Fansher (ast 
Mcuntain), Fansher (Lambton East), Gardiner, Gar- 
land (Bow River), Heaps, Irvine, Jelliff, Kellner, 
Kennedy, Lucas, Luchkovich, (Miss) Macphail, 
Speakman, Spencer, and Woodsworth. The Liberais 
and Liberal-Progressives joined with the Conserva- 
tives in voting against the amendment en bloc. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


HE unanimous acceptance of the principle of 
T old-age pensions by all the parties and groups 

in the House of Commons is a welcome sign 
of an awakening sense of social responsibility. It 
also indicates that the majority of the members have 
appreciated that this will be an extremely popular 
measure, and there is no doubt that, during the last 
election campaign, a number of the candidates dis- 
covered, somewhat to their surprise, that a large part 
of the general pubiic is genuinely interested in this 
legislation. The terms of the Act, as introduced in 
the House, are far from ideal, but members of the 
Cabinet, who rather apologetically sponsored the Bill, 
implied that its chances of being again rejected by 


the Senate would be greatly increased if it were drawn 
on more generous lines. There is something to be said 
for the policy of bringing in a measure that, while 
admittedly inadequate, does stand a good chance of 
being accepted by both Houses, and which may be 
amended in subsequent sessions and brought more 
into line with the pension schemes of Great Britain 
and Australia, which are rather more liberal in de- 
tail. It is just possible that a contributory basis of 
50-50 as between the Federal Government and the 
provinces may put some difficulties in the way of 
securing amendments to the Act, as it may be found 
that it would be necessary for Ottawa to secure the 
approval of all the provinces which had given their 
acceptance to the plan before any modifications or 
improvements could become effective. If this should 
prove to be the case it would be a very serious defect 
in an Act which would obviously require alteration 
from time to time. 


N insurance company, which does a large busi- 

ness in endownment policies, states in its ad- 
vertisements that 70 per cent. of the people who live 
to the age of sixty-five, are, at that time, either partly 
or wholly dependent on their relatives or the State 
for support. If these statistics are fairly accurate, 
they suggest that most of the people who possess 
sufficient dexterity to enable them to dodge the male- 
volent motor-driver and the ubiquitous microbe until 
they reach the ripe age of three-score years and ten 
will be likely to take more than an academic interest 
in any question of old age pensions. As the normal 
expectation of long life increases with each genera- 
tion, particularly in our invigorating atmosphere 
north of the forty-ninth parallel, we may expect to 
have in the future a very considerable number of 
people who will be able to qualify for this pensfon. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the provisions of the 
Act will be such that all the provinces may be per- 
suaded to accept it. Many of the opposition mem- 
bers have favoured an exclusively Federal bill, but 
there is an idea worthy of consideration in the pro- 


- posal of Mr. Heaps that the Federal Government 


should contribute 75 per cent. of the cost and the 
provinces the remaining 25 per cent.; and Mr. Heaps 
had reason when he argued that, with such an arrange- 
ment, it would be very unlikely that any of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures would refuse to co-operate. One 
of the strongest points in favour of having the prov- 
inces contribute something to the fund is that they 
could undoubtedly carry on the administrative work 
more cheaply than the Federal authorities, particu- 
larly as most of the provinces already have machinery 
which could be used for the work, such as the organi- 
zation which takes care of mothers’ pensions and 
similar legislation. 
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GEORGE BRANDES 

ORE than any other writer of his day George 
M Brandes wrote as a European, addressing 

himself deliberately to a continent and not to 
a nation. He was helped in this by his Danish citizen- 
ship which was too small to confine him, and by his 
Jewish extraction, by which he was freed from all 
native allegiance. He has a great forerunner in 
Heine, though for Heine Europe meant little more 
than France and Germany, and he has a great suc- 
cessor in the more theoretical, and of course quite 
independent, figure of Croce, upon whom the Euro- 
pean mantle seems to have fallen whether he sought 
it or not. But in this cosmopolitan movement in 
modern letters the position of Brandes is central and 
commanding. It was for Europe as a whole that he 
wrote on Shakespeare, Goethe, Ibsen, and the nine- 
teenth century, and to Europe he belongs. It is easy 
to see that he is beginning to ‘date’, perhaps it would 
be truer to say that he has ‘dated’ for most of a 
generation. He smacks more than a little of the 
Rationalist Press and the Origin of Species. But, in 
some respects, he was ahead of his time to the last, 
for he was the first public lecturer on Nietzsche and 
he realized Nietzsche’s importance far better than 
some younger minds of to-day. When he died in 
February last, his study of Jesus a Myth lay cut on 
many a reviewer’s table, and while some will be in- 
clined to see the hand of judgment in this, others will 
simply remember his stupendous intellectual energy 
and be pleased that he died, as he had lived, in har- 
ness. He was born in 1842. 


WHAT THE BUDGET MEANS 
Te most significant thing about the budget is 


‘ 


that Mr. King was holiday-making in Atlantic 

City while it was being passed through the 
House. The budget usually embodies that part of 
the Government’s legislation which most directly 
affects the economic interests of the various classes 
in the community: if it contains any measures which 
threaten to redistribute the existing burden of taxa- 
tion, then is to be expected the great parliamentary 
battle of the year; then must the champions of the 
Government gird up their loins and prepare for a 
fight to a finish; every captain must be in his place, 
the general must spend weary nights planning his 
strategy for the campaign, and day after day he must 
lead and inspire his forces on the field of action. In 
the spring of 1926, when the Liberal leaders were 
forced to bring in a budget containing some really 
liberal measures, Mr. King perhaps entered the battle 
against the monied interests with reluctance, but he 
fought it out with skill and tenacity, he endured the 
heat and the burden of the day with the rank and file 
of his allied forces and emerged from the fray not, 
it is true, with all the prizes his cohorts had coveted, 


but with some spoil and no little credit. How differ- 
ent is the case to-day! Mr. King takes his ease in 
Atlantic City instead of facing angry men at Ottawa, 
and on Parliament Hill his captains exchange courte- 
sies with their hereditary enemies in a manner that 
betokens, if not a lasting peace, at least an armistice. 

There is no battle at Ottawa over this year’s budget. 
To the Tory opposition it offers nothing to fight 
about. It is a budget that might have been presented 
to Parliament by a Conservative Government instead 
of a Liberal one. These are its clauses regarding 
taxation: a reduction of 10 per cent. in all rates of 
the income tax, a cut of 20 per cent. in the sales tax, 
a cut of 25 per cent. in the excise tax on matches, the 
reduction of the stamp tax on cheques, bills of ex- 
change, promissory notes, etc., to a flat rate of two 
cents on all such documents over ten dollars in value, 
and the abolition of the stamp tax on overdrafts and 
advances. These reductions in taxation, estimated 
as amounting to $27,000,000, are made possible, we 
are informed, by the increased prosperity of the 
country, which is confidently expected to bring such 
increases in revenue through the remaining channels 
of taxation as will cover all necessary expenditure. 

The fact that Canada is prospering to an extent 
that makes tax reductions of $27,000,000 possible 
cannot but be gratifying to every Canadian; tax re- 
ductions should be the more welcome in view of the 
Liberals’ election pledges that a cut in taxes would 
be made. The regrettable aspect of these budget pro- 
visions is that they consist of reductions in direct 
taxation such as would have been made by the Con- 
servatives had the people of the country placed them 
in power instead of the Liberals, and,. further, that 
the Liberals’ pledges to lower the indirect taxation 
imposed by the protective tariff have been broken 
again. The Liberals and their allies, the Liberal-Pro- 
gressives, were elected on a low-tariff platform, and 
the voters who put them in are now asking why, since 
the promised cut in taxation is possible, the reduction 
has not been made by lowering the tariff in accordance 
with Liberal and Progressive principles instead of by 
lowering direct taxation in accordance with the wishes 
of the vested interests? 

The answer to this question is, of course, that the 
voters who elect the members of the House of Com- 
mons, and who gave the Liberals and Liberal-Pro- 
gressives a majority in the present Parliament, are 
always disregarded once they have fulfilled their func- 
tion of placing a party of politicians in power. It does 
not matter which of the old parties they put in, the 
members of either will ignore them once they get 
there. In the last Parliament, by a great stroke of 
luck, the strength of the two old parties was so evenly 
matched that the two dozen Farmer and Labour mem- 
bers who represented the interests of the great mass 
of the people were able to hold the balance of power, 
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and the result was the production of more legislation 
for the benefit of the working people than had ever 
been passed in a decade. During the election cam- 
paign last autumn it was hoped that the disposition 
of forces in this Parliament would be such that the 
Labour and Farmer members would again be able 
to exert an influence ‘on the Liberals out of all pro- 
portion perhaps to their numbers, but in fair relation 
to the majority of electors whom they, and they alone, 
represent. For a little while after the election it was 
a question whether the Liberal-Progressives, whose 
support was essential to the Government, would prove 
to be ‘Liberals’ or free-traders, but Mr. Robb’s budget 
confirms the belief that they have been won over by 
the old guard of the Liberal party—Mr. Robb, Mr. 
Malcolm, Mr. Euler and their friends—who appar- 
ently consider the present tariff a low one and mean to 
maintain it as it is. 

Mr. Malcolm, the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, who acted as budget apologist for the Govern- 
ment (Mr. Robb having contented himself with a 
brief statement of facts), made this quite clear. A 
furniture manufacturer himself, he took the oppor- 
tunity to defend the 30 per cent. general tariff on 
furniture on the grounds that the general tariff on 
woollen goods is 35 per cent., and pointed out that; 
furniture stock had not shown as rapid a rise recently 
as Penman’s, which has risen in two years from 152 
to 186, or Dominion Textile, which rose from 68 to 
107 in a like period. Mr. Malcolm might have gone 
further and cited the general tariff of 35 per cent. 
on cotton goods and 35 per cent. on silk goods as 
proof that even the tariff on woollens was in no wise 
exorbitant or extraordinary, but since there was no 
effective opposition to the budget he did not have to 
extend himself in its defence. 

Mr. Malcolm complimented his colleague, the 
Finance Minister, on having dealt so directly 


for ‘the second consecutive year with the 
burden of taxation which falls on the aver- 
age citizen’. Like the rest of his kind who 


now control the Government, he seems to believe 
that the ‘average citizen’ is the business man who 
comes under the income and stamp taxes (for nobody 
believes that the reduction of the sales tax from 5 to 
4 per cent. will make any appreciable difference to 
individual consumers). Yet the people affected by, 
the income and stamp taxes do not make up 10 per 
cent. of the nation. They represent the classes which 
are articulate, the classes which command the in- 
fluence of the press and the trade, manufacturing, 
and financial organizations, and which are, therefore, 
the only classes that politicians ever take into account. 
But the people who are really our ‘average citizens’, 
the primary producers who compose 90 per cent. of 
our population and create most of our national wealth, 


do not stand to benefit by this budget at all. To them 
it makes little difference whether a man with an in- 
come of $5,000 a year saves an odd dollar on his in- 
come tax; to them it is of no importance whether 
cheques are taxed or business documents stamped ; 
an actual cut of 1 per cent. from the sales tax will 
make no difference to their family budgets by the 
time their purchases are passed over the retailer’s 
counter; and if they save ten cents on their matches 
during the next year that will be about all the Robb 
budget will benefit them. 

If the Government had had the courage to imple- 
ment its tariff pledges, then indeed the average citizen 
might have benefited from the budget. A general cut 
in the tariff, even a cut in the tariff on some of the 
necessaries of life, like clothing, food, implements— 
and furniture—would have made a real difference in 
the cost of living. For it must be remembered that of 
the indirect taxation drawn from the people by the 
protective tariff, only the fraction collected from im- 
ported goods goes into the Government’s coffers—the 
balance going into the pockets of the local manufac- 
turers of the protected articles. And a cut in the 
tariff that would reduce Government receipts by $27,- 
000,000 would therefore save the consumers three 
times that amount in their family budgets. But if the 
Government had decided to keep its promises on the 
tariff, its members would have had to face as hot a 
fight with the protected interests as they had last year ; 
they would have had no leisure to enjoy the fruits of 
office, and Mr. King would not have had his little 
holiday in Atlantic City. Mr. King has chosen the 
easy path; but for the politician there is always a fly 
in the ointment, and as our Premier strolls down the 
board walk it must disquiet him to know that his old 
free-trader friends at home would like to see him 
walk the plank instead. 


FORESTS FOR THE FUTURE 

HE new Forestry Act for the Province of 
T Ontario is so excellent in many respects that 

it almost seems ungenerous to submit it to any 
criticism or accord it other than unqualified approval. 
It is, of course, primarily a forestry bill, but it is 
much more than that. The greatest significance ot 
the measure is that it indicates the growth of a new 
official attitude towards our natural resources, the 
adoption of State planning in place of the wasteful 
and inefficient political opportunism of the past. For 
generations our statesmen have been ostentatiously 
pointing with pride to the boundless and unique 
natural wealth of our country, but they have for the 
most part allowed these resources to be improvidently 
exploited for the benefit of a few acquisitive individ- 
uals, rather than administered on broad social lines 
for the benefit of the whole community. In flights 
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of oratory our public men refer to our minerals, our 
forests, and our fisheries as the natural heritage oi 
the Canadian citizen; but in actual fact the average 
individual benefits little from all this raw material of 
wealth. Mr. Finlayson, the Minister of Lands and 
Forests for Ontario, in introducing the new Act men- 
tioned with apparent approval the case of a town in 
Germany where the city fathers have been able to 
remit all taxes for three years, as the revenues derived 
from the forests owned by the city have been sufficient 
to meet all expenses of the municipality. It is reason- 
able to suppose that in the forests belonging to this 
fortunate town no great private fortunes have been 
made in the lumbering industry. If the mineral 
wealth and timber of Ontario were handled in the 
same way, not only would there be no provincial taxes 
to be met, but every citizen might receive an annual 
bonus, and under these conditions the average man 
would have cause to congratulate himself that the 
term ‘national wealth’ was something more than mere 
oratorical effervescence. The provincial expenditure 
for the last few years has averaged roughly thirty- 
five million dollars per annum, while the total value of 
the annual output of the mines and forests of Ontario 
is now in excess of two hundred millions. Consider- 
ing how great has been the approval of the public for 
services like the Hydro-Electric, which are being 
operated under government ownership, it is amazing 
that there is not a greater popular demand for an 
extension of this principle to other fields. 

The most important provisions of the Forestry Act 
of 1927 are designed to maintain the forests as a 
permanent asset of the province. It is estimated that 
at the present rate of consumption there are sufficient 
stands of white and red pine to last for about fifty 
years, and Mr. Finlayson plans that an adequate 
amount of reforestation shall be made, so that with 
increasingly efficient fire protection and improved 
cutting methods we shall be able to harvest an annual 
crop as great as the present one for all time to come. 
For this purpose large areas which have been stripped 
of bush, and in most instances burnt over as well, 
shall be set aside as Crown Forest Reserves, and in 
the course of time these lands are once more to be 
covered with the forests of which they have been 
despoiled. This scheme of reforestation is the main 
purpose of the Act, and for this alone it is worthy 
of the highest commendation. It indicates that al- 
though still a young nation we are beginning to accept 
some of the responsibility which comes with maturity, 
that we are passing beyond the purely destructive 
stage of childhood and are beginning to plan and build 
for the future. In our early undisciplined rush for 
wealth we wasted twice as much as we used, and it is 
well for us that we are now finding a few men with 
enough vision and courage to protect and maintain 


our natural resources before it is too late. The pres- 
ent Minister of Lands and Forests has only held office 
for a few months, and if he is able to maintain his 
present pace he may do as much for the forests of 
Ontario as Sir Adam Beck did for the water powers 
of the Province. 

A subsidiary feature of the Act, but one that is of 
real importance both for the principle involved and 
for the definite undertaking which it contemplates, is 
the plan for the removal and re-settlement of some 
thousands of impoverished families who have been 
attempting for years to subsist by farming on what 
is known as the Laurentian Shield—an area which 
comprises a large part of Muskoka and Parry Sound 
and portions of the counties to the east of these dis- 
tricts. Most of this country is entirely unsuitable for 
agriculture, and in some districts a condition of pov- 
erty prevails that almost equals anything to be found 
among the peasants of Central and Eastern Europe. 
It has been said that North America does not produce 
a genuine peasant class, but there are patches of poor 
land here and there on this continent where the farm- 
ers have sunk below any reasonable standard of sub- 
sistence and many of these people are, in the second 
or third generation, on a lower plane than the average 
peasant in the older countries. The Act provides that 
in any township where there are less than twenty-five 
resident freeholders (or where less than 10 per cent. 
of the land can be utilized for agricultural purposes) 
such townships may be taken into the forest reserve. 
It is to be hoped that when the families now existing 
on these barren lands are moved there will be no doubt 
as to the value of the new land on which they are to 
be located. The Farmer’s Sun, which professes a fair 
knowledge of agricultural conditions in Northern 
Ontario, questions the value of some of the land in 
the clay belt, to which it is proposed to transfer the 
people concerned, and it would be little short of 
tragedy if they were moved from one locality where 
the economic condition is hopeless to another where 
the prospects are little if any better. 

One further point was touched upon in the Minis- 
ter’s speech. He suggested that in fifty years from 
now the lumbering industry might be at least partially 
operated by the State, and that a series of government 
saw-mills may handle the timber that will be thinned 
out from the forest reserves. It is possible that here 
Mr. Finlayson speaks as a practical forester rather 
than as an advocate of State ownership. He probably 
knows how difficult it is to restrain any firm operating 
on purely commercial lines from over-cutting and in 
other ways damaging a forest reserve, and a Depart- 
ment which had laboured for half a century to build 
up new forests could hardly be expected to stand aside 
and calmly watch private interests destroy the work 
of a lifetime. 
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SOME FACTORS IN THE ROUTING OF EXPORT GRAIN 
BY E. J. SOULSBY 


are puzzled by the problems of the grain 

export traffic.’ Their sympathy is aroused 
by claims to a larger share of this trade made, with 
every appearance of justification, by parts of the 
Dominion which are the first to feel depression and 
the last to enjoy prosperity. They see governments 
providing grain-handling facilities which handle no 
grain, and they feel themselves forced to the com- 
fortless alternatives of supposing that the poli- 
ticians either do not know what they are doing or 
else that they know only too well; that these facil- 
ities are either the fruits of ignorance or are simply 
vote-catching devices, offered with the knowledge 
that they will do no good. Few people are equip- 
ped to judge the situation; they are not familiar 
with the relevant factors, they do not know where 
to look for information, and such information as 
they do find seems neither clear nor complete. 

Accurate understanding of the grain traffic 
appears to be confined to those engaged in it (and 
it is to be suspected that few of these have a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the whole matter) and to 
a few people up and down the country who have 
studied it closely over a long period. One of these 
is Mr. W. Sanford Evans, statistician, and member 
of the Manitoba Legislature, from whose survey, 
in a recent address, of the routing of export grain 
the following is drawn. This article makes no 
claim to being authoritative in every detail, but it 
is believed that the reader will find in it some 
important but little-considered factors bearing on 
the question. 

Underlying the whole business of the moving of 
grain are two very elementary considerations which 
are quite generally overlooked, but whose implica- 
tions it is necessary to keep in mind. The first is 
that grain is moved by persons financially inter- 
ested in its movement, and not by natural law or 
fiat of government. Grain moves from this place 
to that, and by this route rather than that, because 
some individual who is delivering grain to a pur- 
chaser, or who has undertaken its movement as a 
business, gives an order that it shall be so moved, 
because he sees or believes that he can profitably so 
move it. 

The second consideration is that, whereas the 
production of grain is highly seasonal, the consump- 
tion of grain products goes on with the utmost 
regularity throughout the year. Although the 
different sources of the world’s grain supply do not 
all yield their crop at the same time of the year, the 
year’s needs are not neatly parcelled out among 
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them, and various reasons, such as the blending of 
wheat from different sources, do necessitate that 
somewhere between the farm and the breakfast 
table the seasonal supply shall be adjusted to meet 
a continuous year-round demand. This adjustment 
is one which the producer—the farmer—is in no 
position to make, although by co-operative market- 
ing organizations he can take a hand in the game 
and secure for himself some of the profit or loss 
involved. It is a highly specialized and intricate 
business, speculative in nature and world-wide in 
its ramifications. 

In outline the movement of Canadian grain for 
export by the eastern route may be said to take 
place in three phases; the first phase is the harvest 
rush of grain to storage and transhipping points 
in the lower lakes; the last phase is the steady 
traffic from ocean ports to overseas markets. In 
a normal year about 70 per cent. of the western 
crop passes through the first phase in the three 
months between harvest and the close of navigation 
on the lakes, while the ocean traffic—the last phase 
—is fairly evenly distributed over the year, in the 
proportion of about 60—40 per cent. between the 
six-months periods October—March and April— 
September. In the middle phase the adjustment is 
made between these greatly differing rates of move- 
ment. Considerable stores of grain are held at the 
lower lake ports, notably at Buffalo, to be forward- 
ed for ocean shipment to fill orders from abroad. 
A glance at the map will be enough to indicate the 
very favourable position of these ports, and of 
Buffalo in particular, as distributing centres to any 
of half a dozen sea-ports, American and Canadian. 

It is this phase which calls for most considera- 
tion, for it is here that the possibility of variation 
enters. The details of the first phase are fairly 
fixed and predetermined. The facts of geography 
have established the route by rail to the head of 
the lakes and by boat down to centrally-located 
distributing points; railroad rates are fixed with the 
authority of law and remain stable for considerable 
periods of time, and lake freights generally fluc- 
tuate within a very moderate range, so that there 
is no appreciable varying influence to affect the first 
stage of the movement. But the factors which 
cause grain to be forwarded from one ocean port 
rather than from another are the influences that 
mainly govern the whole traffic in export grain, and 
even such a rough outline as this will probably shed 
some light on a number of problems connected 
with it. 

It is well known, although the fact is often lost 
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sight of in the discussion of these matters, that 
economic shipping calls for a two-way traffic. In 
ocean trade a cargo each way is the most profitable 
to the vessel and the most economic to the shipper ; 
if the vessel is not earning on both the outward and 
the return journey one cargo must bear all the cost 
and yield all the profit. This is reflected in ocean 
freight rates, and tramp ships, which go wherever 
a cargo is to be carried and whose services are 
offered and bid for on the exchanges, are available 
at most favourable rates where they can secure a 
cargo in and out. 

One of the factors, therefore, which determine 
whether or not Canadian grain shall be shipped 
through Canadian ports is the extent of Canadian 
imports through those ports. Canada’s favourable 
trade balance may be said in this connection to 
have unfavourable effects. Our imports from over- 
seas are rather less than half our overseas exports, 
which would suggest that inward shipping is by 
no means adequate for the needs of our outward 
trade. There may, for example, be no vessel avail- 
able at Montreal at the time a shipment of grain 
is called for, while at New York cargo space is 
being feely offered. If the grain is in storage on 
the Georgian Bay, it is as cheap to send it to New 
York as to Montreal, and considerably cheaper than 
to pay the boat to come to Montreal in ballast to 
pick it up. Certainly patriotic sentiment will not 
bring the two together at Montreal, particularly if 
the vessel is owned by Dutchmen and the grain by 
Americans. 

It may sound somewhat far-fetched to say that 
the routing of Canadian grain is affected in any 
considerable degree by the art and practice of steve- 
doring, but such is the case. For another maxim 
of economic shipping is that a mixed cargo makes 
the best use of the space available in a ship’s hold. 
A cargo of heavy material alone would load her 
down to the water-mark before her space was fully 
utilized; a cargo of light merchandise would leave 
her high out of the water when loaded to full capac- 
ity. The general practice is to ‘stiffen’ the vessel 
with two or three thousand tons of heavy freight, 
making up her cargo with lighter goods. Grain is 
highly convenient for stiffening, and is in demand 
for this purpose at attractively low rates, both by 
tramp ships and by liners plying a regular route. 
_A lesser part of the whole ocean movement is ac- 
counted for in this way, but it has a considerable 
influence of a marginal kind on ocean freights and 
grain routing generally. 

On the whole, then, the tendency is rather for 
grain to go to the boat than for the boat to come 
to the grain, although the assurance of a return cargo 
of grain does exert the latter tendency. 

There are many factors which give United 


States ports an advantage over Canadian, and 
which are responsible for what appears to many an 
unnecessary diversion of the primary Canadian 
product through American channels. Imports from 
overseas of the United States are about twelve 
times the quantity of Canadian imports and engage 
a correspondingly larger amount of shipping. This 
factor alone would attract a considerable amount 
of Canadian grain to United States ports, an attrac- 
tion which is emphasized by the complementary 
nature of the exports of the two countries. America 
exports largely manufactured goods, Canada ex- 
ports largely raw materials, grain predominating ; 
the very combination desired to make up balanced 
cargoes. In addition, the United States carries on 
extensive trade and has established regular liner 
routes with a large number of countries which 
purchase Canadian grain but from which Canadian 
imports are negligible, with the result that vessels 
which are never to be found in a Canadian harbour 
are available for this trade from United States 
ports. Furthermore, the proportions of Canada’s 
overseas import and export trade are such that if 
all imports from countries other than the United 
States came to Canadian ports in vessels which 
took away Canadian grain, there would still be 
something like half the total exportable surplus to 
be sent by other routes. All these things make it 
inevitable that the United States will handle a large 
proportion of Canada’s export grain, a state of 
things which can only be altered when Canada’s 
population is very much larger than it is at present, 
and her foreign trade, both import and export, in 
commodities other than grain greatly extended in 
quantity and variety. Those who would hold the 
machinations of American capital or selfish Can- 
adian sectionalism primarily responsible for the 
diversion of Canadian grain, have at least over- 
looked some important factors in the matter. 

Of the western route by the Pacific coast and 
the Panama canal to European ports, it is perhaps 
enough to say here that, in addition to the above 
conditions militating against it, the greater distance 
sets it fundamentally at a disadvantage. ‘here is, 
in the first place, a quite widespread exaggeration 
of the proximity of the Pacific coast to the prairie 
wheat fields, a misconception which overlooks the 
great economy of the long lake span of the east- 
etn route. Then the distance by water from Van- 
couver to the United Kingdom is about two and a 
half times as great as from North Atlantic ports, 
and, other things being equal, it might be expected 
that ocean costs will bear a similar relation. This 
is actually so. Further, this disparity in ocean 
costs varies geometrically, so that, though the 
western route may be on competitive terms when 
ocean freights are low, any advantage it may hold 
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quickly disappears when they begin to rise. And, 
since ocean freights are subject to very consider- 
able iluctuations, this uncertainty is a very restrict- 
ing influence. Quite generous concessions might 
reasonably be made to assist the western move- 
ment of grain without adversely affecting the east- 
ern route, for its natural and economic advantages 
will in any case retain for it the bulk of the traffic. 
There is little reason to fear that such concessions 
would be carried beyond the limits of prudence, 
since they would then most likely defeat their own 
purpose by tending to raise ocean freights all round, 
thereby subjecting the Pacific route to the very dis- 
advantage it was sought to overcome. It would 
seem that the hope of the western route lies in the 
further west that is the Far East. 

There is no aspect of our transportation prob- 


lems in relation to export trade which these con- 
siderations do not illuminate. They explain the 
unfortunate condition of the National Transcon- 
tinental, which was built but has not been used to 
any extent to carry grain. They explain the ap- 
parent neglect of the Maritime ports. They clarify 
the Hudson’s Bay controversy, for in their light 
mere geographic contiguity, as measured on the 
map, looks to be of doubtful importance. They will 
certainly not be gratifying to those who have 
visions of the upper lakes thronged with ocean 
shipping at an early date. It is not to be supposed 
that they provide conclusive arguments against the 
practicability of any attempt at influencing the situ- 
ation, but they make plain some of the causes which 
have established existing grain routes, and with 
which any remedial action has to contend. 


MAKING STUDENTS BROWN 
BY B. K. SANDWELL 


University, recently delivered an address in 

Toronto, in which he is reported as saying 
that the matter taught in the universities was rela- 
tively unimportant ‘when compared with the human 
problem of developing character in the students’. 
This is one of those woolly abstract phrases which 
may mean almost anything, and if Dr. Randall used 
it (which is by no means certain, in view of the 
present state of the reportorial art) he may have 
meant it in a sense of unimpeachable truthfulness. 
But since practically all his Canadian readers are 
sure to interpret it in a sense in which it is radically 
and completely untrue, and to proceed with prompt- 
ness and enthusiasm to believe it in that sense, it 
is highly desirable that it should be subjected to a 
little analysis. 

A great deal of development of character takes 
place in students during their university career. 
That is inevitable, seeing that they are almost all 
of them young persons between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five. An approximately equal 
development of character goes on also in depart- 
ment stores, business offices, factories, military and 
naval establishments, art schools, race tracks, and 
theatrical companies—among the persons of corres- 
ponding age who happen to be engaged in those 
various employments. Human character insists on 
developing between seventeen and twenty-five; 
nothing will stop it. I suspect that it develops, in 
certain directions, even in jail. I know it develops 
in universities. Dr. Randall may have been re- 
ferring merely to the fact that even this natural 
process of development itself raises certain prob- 
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lems which the universities have to deal with. 

But the average Canadian is firmly convinced 
that the university must not merely allow this 
natural process of development in the adolescent 
character to go on unchecked, but that it must itself 
do the developing. And I gravely suspect that that 
is what Dr. Randall meant also. The word ‘devel- 
oping’, in the above quotation, looks to me like an 
active transitive verb, denominating something to 
be done by the university to the characters of the 
students. Against this conception, protest is 
urgently necessary. 

It is not the business of a university to ‘develop’ 
the character of its students, in the sense of direct- 
ing or controlling or manipulating that develop- 
ment. The best university is the university which 
leaves the character of each student to develop itself 
along its own natural lines, as little interfered with 
as possible by any university action, whether it be 
that of the principal, the faculty, the board of 
governors, or the collective student body itself. 
The sphere of the university is the mind. The 
business of the university is to impart knowledge 
and to teach the art of acquiring and using knowl- 
edge. If the university attends to its business 
properly, it will find that a considerable benefit to 
the character usually results from knowledge and 
the power of using it; but that is a by-product. 

This universal passion for ‘developing character 
in’ somebody else, and doing it through some col- 
lective agency such as the State, the university, the 
Rotary Club, the moving pictures, the censorship 
of the moving pictures, the books in the public 
library and the books kept out of the public library, 
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the propagandist press, and the almost completely 
de-religionized pulpit, is surely the most typical, 
and most ludicrous, craze of the age. The only 
good thing about it is that it produces hardly any 
results—except a great deal of wasted effort. For 
the human adolescent soul has an uncanny instinct 
for detecting any such impersonal and collective 
efforts to ‘develop’ it in the way in which (accord- 
ing to the developers) it ought to grow, and for 
reacting violently in the opposite direction. That 
which really influences the development of the 
adolescent soul is. its contacts with other souls—free 
contacts with free individual souls, not persons 
delegated by the faculty or the board of governors 
to ‘develop’ charaeter. In the staff of any uni- 
versity there are almost sure to be a few powerful 
characters, who will exert this real and personal 
influence (not on the whole student body, but on 
those who are accessible to it) in a natural and un- 
official way, and thus do quite a lot of character- 
building. The best way to paralyze their influence 
is to put into the student mind the idea that the 
instructors are expected by the university author- 
ites to devote themselves to developing character. 
For even a university student wants to be him- 
self. He wants to develop, true; but he wants to 
develop on the lines of his own natural inclinations. 
He wants to retain his own colouring; he does not 
go to Brown University to be turned Brown. And 
the type of character that a collective body like a 
university, or a public authority like a provincial 
school system, sets out to develop is necessarily a 
collective, neutral, uniform, regimented sort of type. 
Brown is its habit of mind, its most appropriate 
garb. Character-developers of this sort are hostile 
to strong individuality, to ‘sports’, to peculiarities 
of all kinds. They want to make their students 
‘conform’ to a certain standard of behaviour, just 
as their predecessors, the educationists of a century 
ago, made them ‘conform’ to a prescribed set of 
religious views. Of the two conformities, I should 
say that the latter was far the less dangerous, 
though there was a time when it kept strong minds 
out of the universities as the present practice keeps 
out strong characters. But at neither period have 
students conformed half as much as educationists 
thought they ought to, which is a very good thing. 
There has never been a time when students have 
come from the schools to the universities with their 
characters so little developed as to-day. This is so 
generally recognized that physiologists and psycho- 
logists alike have been hunting for explanations for 
it for years. Higher standards of living and lower 
standards of discipline in the home are frequently 
blamed. Is it altogether a coincidence that there 
has also never been a time when the schools, acting 
collectively, have been more profoundly and con- 


stantly concerned with the development of charac- 
ter? Note that I say ‘acting collectively’; the 
strong individual schoolmaster or schoolmistress, 
exerting a purely personal influence on the pupils, 
was far more common fifty years ago than to-day ; 
but the object of the school in those days was to 
teach knowledge, not to develop character. Now 
the school seeks to develop character in its pupils, 
not by putting them in contact with strong-charac- 
tered persons (for such persons cannot be induced 
to submit themselves to the relentless and mechan- 
ical routine of the modern school system), but by 
means of rules, and drills, and ‘character-building’ 
lessons, and citizenship studies, and a watered- 
down ethical instruction, and an atmosphere which 
suggests that all little children should be as like 
one another as they can possibly be. All of which 
fails absolutely to produce either developmnt or 
character. 

Steel rails are best made by very large 
machines. Human characters are not. The only 
deliberate efforts to control and direct the develop- 
ment of adolescent character that are usually suc- 
cessful are those of parents and relatives in the 
home, and there is good biological reason for that. 
For such is the insoluble paradox of heredity and 
personality, that the child is the parents, continued 
on into a further generation, and the parents are 
the child, traced back historically to a preceding 
stage. Hence the perfectly natural effort of the 
parents to control and direct the character develop- 
ment of a new personality which is yet in a sense 
themselves; and hence the readiness of the child to 
accept that direction until his own personality is 
well and vigorously established. The biological 
result is to maintain the supply of highly-individ- 
ualized character-types, by ensuring that the 
parents shall largely control not only the physical 
heredity but also the early environment of the child, 
thus using both for the perpetuation of their own 
peculiarities. Philosophy has until very recently 
ignored the tremendous importance of this relation, 
and minimized the character-building services of 
the parents; nine-tenths of our Utopias cheerfully 
hand the children over to the State as soon as they 
are weaned. Instinct, on the other hand, has always 
recognized it and clung to it with tenacity. It is 
strange that to-day, when philosophy for the first 


‘time begins to appreciate the post-natal services of 


the parents, instinct also for the first time seems to 
have weakened on that point. Parents to-day do 
not want to control the development of their 
children—or at least not enough to take the trouble 
to effect it. So they are allowing the State to do 
what philosophy has always said it should do and 
has only just discovered that it shouldn’t. 

This can hardly last. Instincts are very perma- 
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nent, and the laws of nature are even more so. A 
race which hands over its character-building func- 
tion to agencies which cannot perform it will either 
soon see the error of its ways or somewhat later 
pcrish. But it is not likely that we shall have to 
perish from this particular cause. Parents will get 
Lack on their jobs eventually. Golf is a game, but 
fatherhood is one of the great natural desires of 
humanity, and it includes much besides the act of 
procreation. I even suspect the Big Brother move- 
ment of being a species of substitution, an effort 
by men who have failed to be fathers to their own 


growing children, to perform the character-building 
function on somebody else’s. Certainly I cannot 
conceive that the present-day flapper, when she 
comes to be a mother, will not profit by the very 
experiences which have made her a flapper; for 
goodness knows she is not content with her flapper- 
dom. When we thus get back to normal it will no 
longer be necessary for university authorities, or 
even school authorities for that matter, to say that 
their chief problem is that of developing character 
in their students, and there will be some chance of 
some real character being developed. 


ADVERTISING AND ITS FUTURE* 
BY GILBERT NORWOOD 


regret that Gilbert and Sullivan are no more. 
Prune it down, insert a few lyrics, and you will 
possess an excellent foundation for yet another opera. 
Mr. Russell offers precisely that demure but diabolical 
exaggeration of a logical scheme which has made the 
gigantic success of Jolanthe, for instance. If a man 
is the son of a Fairy-Queen and a Lord Chancellor, 
said W. S. Gilbert, it follows that he is half a fairy; 
from which it follows again that he can get part of 
his body through a keyhole while the residue obeys 
logic and kicks ineffectually outside. Similarly Mr. 
Russell gets us to agree readily that we cannot carry 
on modern life without published announcements of 
steamer services and government business; from 
which it again follows that everything the craziest and 
most predatory merchant chooses to do in the way of 
advertisement (short of technical lying) is perfectly 
in order and indeed a development to be greeted with 
respectful joy. 
Mr. Russell’s artlessness would provoke giggles in 
a convent. On p. 91 he writes: ‘actresses, instead of 
employing press agents, as they do now, to dissemin- 
ate futile rubbish about lost jewellery . . .’. ‘As they 
do now’! Why, Mr. Russell, that trick died of sar- 
casm in the days of Ally Sloper. But such naiveté is, 
after all, nothing in a man who has not yet heard of 
moderation and ‘drawing the line’. He believes that, 
because some advertising is good, more and more must 
be better and better: in the same way, if I find that a 
dose of quinine once a day benefits me, I devour it in 
handfuls after every meal. Even more staggering is 
the suggestion (p. 90) that ‘a powerful advertising 
campaign would make it very difficult for any Gov- 
ernment to carry public opinion with it into a war, and 
a Government might be afraid to apply a press cen- 
sorship to stop such advertising’. 
There are three evils in contemporary advertise- 


= book renders still more poignant one’s 


*NUNTIUS: ADVERTISING AND ITS FUTURE, by Gilbert 
Russell (Kegan Paul; pp. 96; 85 cents). 


ment. One is the direct falsehoods. This is the least, 
and it is the only one which seems to have dawned 
upon our author. It is the least because scarcely any- 
one believes the direct falsehoods. I should, however, 
like to see legislation which should not indeed sup- 
press the statement but officially insert the comple- 
mentary fact as a postscript. ‘Yes, but they won't 
cut.’ ‘Yes, provided you don’t drink the tea.’ Mr. 
Russell deals with this evil by the oft-repeated asser- 
tion that these features will disappear in the future. 
And how? Because ‘in America this problem of un- 
trustworthy advertising was tackled years ago’ (p. 
50). If anyone believes that an American association 
can cure people of lying, I advise him to stop Vesu- 
vius erupting by giving it a hard smack. The second 
evil is more serious: advertisements have become an 
intolerable nuisance. This incessant bawling is a 
curse, and it is employed only to push inferior goods. 
You doubt this latter statement? Then ask yourself 
what is the best toilet-soap, the best briar pipe, the 
best motor-car. All three names, I am certain, are 
already on my reader’s lips; yet those three firms 
advertise indeed, but in a quiet sensible way, just 
enough to keep themselves in your mind. It is the 
other people who insult the stars with their blatant 
sky-signs, who cannot allow you even to read a maga- 
zine-story without tearing it into five pieces and jab- 
bering at you through the gaps. 

Worst of all is the widespread and deep demoral- 
ization at which advertisement now aims—and not 
merely by some mischievous tendency which can 
perhaps be checked, but by the very law of its present 
being. I mean the creation of discontent. And this is 
not that noble constructive dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, by which alone they can be improved, but 
a selfish, grumbling discontent which sours all the 
accessible pleasant things, frustrating every chance of 
mental or spiritual peace. For there have been two 
great stages of commercial advertising. First, the 
advertiser dealt with ordinary needs. We all need 
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boots: what he did was to persuade us to buy the 
boots he made, not those of someone else. His effect 
was no harm to us, and profit to himself. But the 
second phase is the creation of artificial needs, a 
craving for delights which we have not hitherto de- 
sired. Every year increases the number of ‘things we 
simply cannot do without’. The world is being 
preached into selfishness, conceit, brainless self-in- 
dulgence always wrapped up as a higher economy. 
‘You have got on up to now without an electrical 
vacuum-cleaner well enough—so you think! But one 
million housewives use them every morning. Aren't 
you as good as those other women?’ There is added 
a picture of two women, with oh! such different com- 
plexions and such divergent clocks. The salesman 
aims quite deliberately at poisoning a woman’s sleep 
until she surrenders. At first she answers ‘I can’t 
afford it’. Then comes that fiendish device of pur- 
chase by instalment which has done more to ruin 
domestic happiness than half the crimes in the 
calendar. 

But the most detestable side of this is that the 
up-to-date advertiser makes us discontented not mere- 
ly with our possessions but with ourselves. A fine 
service, you may reply: is not this the method of 
religious teachers also? That comment, however 
erroneous, is much to the purpose. Perhaps the most 
disgraceful element in this vulgar Saturnalia is the 
salesman’s pretence that he is a moral reformer, 
giving off uplift gratis as a sideline. (Hence all this 
maundering about ‘the kiddies’.) These quasi-religi- 
ous claims impel me to offer a contribution, based on 
The Gondoliers, to that opera which I suggested at 
first :— 

We're called advertisers: 
The title belies us. 
We deal in out-sizes 
Of virtue and brain. 
When selling you sweaters, 
We. act as your betters. 
Don’t think us go-getters: 
The term we disdain. 
We're hundred-per-centers 
And uplift-inventors, 
Apostles and mentors 
Like Luther or Huss, 
More caustic than Zola, 
Than Origen droller, 
And Savonarola 
Had nothing on US. 


The advertiser surmounts the difficulty of serving 
beth God and Mammon by coolly identifying them. 
As a fact, the discontent with ourselves is not a feeling 
that we ought to be more virtuous or wise or kind- 
hearted, but a notion that we should be receiving more 
money or gaining greater popularity. Examine any of 


these pronouncements about success in your life- 
work: the end of them all is ‘catching the boss’s eye’. 
(The last I saw actually exhorted me to ‘take a boss- 
eye view of yourself’.) Another urges you to learn 
the piano so as to discomfit the friends who have till 
now despised you. Almost all the success-advertise- 
ments are half-witted or rather (much rather) assume 
that the public is half-witted; and the advertiser’s 
success depends on keeping the public half-witted. 
For what sense can there be in urging me to study 
costing or to have my suits pressed oftener, if the only 
object proposed is that I should ‘fill that manager’s 
chair which is waiting for you—now, this very 
moment—if only you knew how’? For suppose my 
rivals all take the same advice? We should all be 
where we were, except indeed the man who teaches 
costing by post and fills his pockets at the expense of 
greedy donkeys like ourselves. 


THE NERVOUS MECHANISM OF PLANTS 
| ae the biologist, long accustomed to the funda- 











mental similarities of plants and animals, ex- 

periences something of a shock on reading the 
title of the most recent book by the Indian plant physio- 
logist, Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose*, and if he is not al- 
ready well acquainted with the views of this unusual 
author, he will be as much astonished as any layman 
when in the preface he comes upon these words :— 

The researches described in the present work show 
that not only has a nervous system been evolved in the 
plant, but that it has reached a very high degree of per- 
fection, as marked by the reflex arc in which a sensory 
becomes transformed into a motor impulse. 

Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, in his brilliant extravaganza, 
Daedalus, notes that biological innovations in human 
society, by outraging established opinion, invariably 
arouse stubborn opposition. What is true of society 
at large is also true within the confines of biological 
science itself, and innovations in biology are, properly 
enough, suspect from the first. 
Bose are no exception to this rule, and at the moment 


The innovations of : 


the weight of botanical opinion is undoubtedly adverse 


to his interpretations. No fault can be found with 
this, but in addition he has too often been accused of 
being an incorrigible vitalist and of indulging in teleo- 
logical, not to say mystical, weaknesses which are ob- 
ligingly forgiven as the unfortunate disqualification 
of his race. One author, unable to confirm some of 
Bose’s results, reminds his readers that there is a say- 


ing: ‘As far as the east is from the west .... .’. 





*THEe Nervous MECHANISM OF PLANTS, by Sir J. C. Bose 
(Longmans). 
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This is hardly fair argument, and though the tempta- 
tion may at times be strong, it is a mistake to dismiss 
Bose in such cavalier fashion. The third sentence of 
the preface to this volume does not sound mystical :— 

These results indicated that the response of the more 
complex and unstable living matter is ultimately the ex- 
pression of physico-chemical reactions. 

Nevertheless, as a body of experimental evidence 
brought forward in support of so striking a departure 
in interpretation, the book leaves something to be de- 
sired. The most serious defect of much of Bose’s 
published work lies in the lack of full and precise 
detail in the description of his experimental proce- 
dures. This defect so seriously handicaps those who 
may wish to repeat his experiments that confirmation 
of many critical points is made excessively difficult. 
Moreover, in drawing his conclusions and in generaliz- 
ing, Bose does not appear to cultivate an open mind. 
The alternative explanation is almost invariably ignored. 
Even were he able at the outset to dispose completely 
of the contentions of other investigators, this would still 
be a serious weakness, but as a matter of fact in deal- 
ing with the results and conclusions of others we find 
Bose at his worst. His fine powers of constructive 
imagination are not supported by an equal genius for 
critical analysis. 

Bose’s theories have reached their present state as 
a result of many years’ investigation of the responses 
of plants to external stimuli. Particularly favourable 
material for this purpose is found in the so-called 
‘sensitive plants’ of the genus Mimosa, familiar to 
the dweller in the tropics, but known to us only in 
greenhouses. These plants share with a good many 
others the power of movement in their leaves, but are 
conspicuous from the rest in the rapidity with which 
the movement takes place after the incidence of the 
stimulus which brings it about. Anyone who has 
flicked a leaf of Mimosa pudica with his finger will 
have observed with interest the almost instantaneous 
closure of the leaflets and the dropping of the whole 
leaf from a slightly elevated to a pendulous position. 

The power of movement resides in soft-looking, pad- 
like, contractile organs (pulvini) which are situated 
at the various joints of the doubly-compound leaf. The 
main pulvinus is found at the junction of the main 
leaf-stalk with the stem. It is highly excitable and 
brings ahout the dropping movement of the whole leaf. 
Less excitable pulvini occur at the point of union of 
the several secondary with the primary leaf-stalks, and 
these rarely bring about movement. The numerous 
leaflets themselves are inserted oppositely upon the 
secondary leaf-stalks in two lateral rows and each one is 
provided with an excitable basal pulvinus and thus 
has an independent power of movement. 

That the effect of a localized stimulus can be trans- 
mitted as an impulse of some sort up and down both 
primary and secondary leaf-stalks as well as the stem, 


may be observed by anyone who will carry out a few 
simple experiments. The tip of one of the secondary 
leaf-stalks may, for instance, be firmly pinched between 
the points of a fine pair of forceps or scissors in such 
a way as to leave the rest of the leaf undisturbed. 
The pair of opposite leaflets nearest to the tip will 
immediately close together upward. After a second or 
two the next pair will be seen to close and then the 
next and the next until all the leaflets of that secondary 
leaf-stalk will have closed pair by pair in order inward 
from tip to base. The impulse will then have reached 
the main leaf-stalk down which it now travels to the 
very sensitive main pulvinus which upon its arrival, will 
induce a falling movement of the whole leaf. Under 
appropriate conditions this impulse will be reflected 
back from some point, up one or more of the other 
secondary leaf-stalks of the same leaf, causing the 
orderly closure of the leaflets pair by pair as it passes, 
this time outward from base to tip. It is an interesting 
spectacle, and will leave no doubt in the observer’s 
mind as to the transmission of an impulse. Indeed, if 
he carries a stop-watch he will be able quite easily to 
determine the velocity of transmission in the leaf-stalk 
which will usually be found to be of the order of mag- 
nitude of a quarter of an inch per second. 

The only remaining question concerns the nature of 
the impulse and its conduction through the tissues of 
the plant. This is the point at which we find ourselves 
in a sea agitated not only by conflicting interpretations 
but also by flatly contradictory experimental results. 
As an analysis of these inconsistencies cannot possibly 
be undertaken here it must suffice to say that three im- 
portant theories of the nature of the transmitted im- 
pulse have been advanced. These are: 

(1) That it is of the nature of a hydrostatic pres- 
sure mechanically transmitted through the water-en- 
gorged tissues which form the circulatory system of 
the plant. 

(2) That it is a hormone or physiologically active 
chemical substance transmitted by convection in the 
circulating fluids. 

(3) That it is true physiological conduction refer- 
able to the irritability of protoplasm and analagous to 
if not identical with nervous impulse in the animal. 

Bose is, of course, the author of the theory of phy- 
siological conduction. Having devised very sensitive 
recording apparatus and in general a highly refined 
technique, he has investigated the transmission of im- 
pulse in these plants in respect of many properties which 
are well-known attributes of the nervous impulse in 
animals. He has thus studied the effect of fatigue, of 
various agencies known to inhibit or facilitate the trans- 
mission of the nervous impulse, the so-called ‘stair-case 
phenomenon,’ certain well-known phenomena associa- 
ted with the electrical stimulation of nerve, and other 
properties which need not be enumerated. He reports 
in every experiment such striking similarity of behav- 
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iour between the nerve and the sensitive plant that he 
is forced to conclude the transmission of impulse to be 
the same phenomenon in both cases. We must except, 
of course, the very important property of velocity of 
transmission, which is infinitely greater in nerve than 
in the plant. He is enabled to extend his generalization 
from Mimosa to all other plants which are not actively 
motile by the discovery that excited transmitting tissues 
become electrically negative whether movement takes 
place or not. 

Bose then transfers the entire terminology of mus- 
cle-nerve physiology to the vegetable mechanism, 
locates the plant ‘nerve’ in the tissue known to the botan- 
ist as ‘bast,’ distinguishes between ‘sensory’ and 
‘motor’ impulses, and finally builds up a ‘reflex arc’. 
Of course he does not carry his theory farther than 
this and in what follows there is no intention of sug- 
gesting that he does. To one, however, who is but 
superficially acquainted with the present position of be- 
haviouristic psychology, the discovery of a reflex arc 
in the plant might carry staggering implications. Pos- 
sibly we shall find ourselves, shortly, in the amusing 
state of mind of a certain undergraduate who, some 
years ago, encountered the present writer carrying a 
textbook of ‘Vegetable Physiology’. Looking in as- 
tonishment at the title, he exclaimed: ‘Good gracious, 
what’s this? Vegetable psychology!’ G. H. D. 
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A CRITICISM OF JURISPRUDENCE 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

In THE CANADIAN Forum of October last I have read a 
review of my book Superstition or Rationality in Action for 
Peace. A Criticism of Jurisprudence, published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. At first I wish to express my great 
estimation of your enueavour to judge quite objectively of 
the book. In fact, this is not very common, as appears from 
many of the reviews which have been written of my book. 
Nevertheless, for reasons pointed out in the preface of the 
book, difficulties in comprehending my real opinions were 
likely to arise, and I am afraid that, in spite of all your 
interest taken in my theories, even you perhaps might 
not have paid full attention to certain points of my criti- 
cism. Yet I am perfectly sure that you do not mind my 
permitting myself to make the following comments upon 
your article: 

You say there that ‘the bibliography and notation are 
far from complete, and many of the author’s original 
opinions can be found more dispassionately worked out in 
recent continental and American juristic literature.’ Of 
course, I will not maintain that I know every single juristic 
theory which has been in this century worked out in Europe 
and America. But I venture to assert that my view on law 
and community has no relationship whatsoever with any 
recent or so-called modern theory, generally known in the 
world of legal science. This I have pointed out in my 


book. And I have tried to show. the profound difference 
between my own way of reasoning and utilitarianism as 
well as the current and recent doctrines of jurisprudence. 
My criticism aims, however, particularly at showing the 
superstitious foundation of legal conceptions. The differ- 
ent gradations of the doctrines of jurisprudence are of no 
interest in a book of such a type as mine. This I have 
explicitly said in the book, p. 29. In order to get points 
of contact, unfortunately only negative, for a discussion, 
I have, of course, had to deal with some legal theories. 
Besides the utilitarians I thereby mentioned the following 
authors: Austin, Feuerbach, Grolman, Harris, Holland, 
Jellinek, Jhering, Kenny, v. Liszt, Oppenheim, Pollock, 
Stang, Thyrén and Undén. Naturally, I could quite as 
well have taken a lot of other noted writers, for instance 
Binding, v. Lilienthal, Beling, Laband, Gierke, Wind- 
scheid, Regelsberger, Dernburg, Zitelmann, Schlossmann, 
Kohler, Kriickmann, Bierling, Holder, Kleinfeller, Mendel- 
sohn-Bartholdy, Oertmann, Rimelin, Stammler, Wach, 
Bilow, Hellwig, Pagenstecher, Esmein, Garraud, Girard, 
Baudry-Lacantinerie, Lyon-Caen, Planiol, Anson, Campbell, 
Carter, Clark, Hastie, Holcombe, Holdsworth, Holmes, 
Maine, Maitland, Paine, Smith, and the ‘internationalists’ 
Weiss, Sibert, Westlake, Davis, Halleck, Herschey, Moore, 
Taylor and Wheaton, etc., etc. (Apart from the writers 
on the Law of Nations, I am here, being myself a ‘civilist,” 
mainly thinking of the authors on Private Law.) 


None of these authors represents a theory in any way 
whatever related to my own opinions. When writing my 
book, I considered it needless to point out the names of all 
such authors for no other reason than the entirely negative 
one just mentioned. On the other hand, I thought it suitable 
particularly to emphasize that even more ‘modern’ or ‘radi- 
cal’ theories are equally remote from my own way of 
reasoning. In this regard I criticised the foundation of 
the doctrines of Krabbe, Duguit, Westermarck, Ritchie and 
Tawney. I could, of course, have completed this ‘modern’ 
list with names as, among others, Capitant, Charmont, 
Cruet, Demogue, Geny, Carré de Malberg, Ripert, del Vec- 
chio, Binder, Kantorowicz, Kelsen, Kornfeld, Léwenstein, 
Sander, Vinogradoff, and the Americans, Gray, Parsons, 
Stone, and, last but not least, Roscoe Pound—not to mention 
Ehrlich, Fuchs and Jung, and their whole so-called ‘Frei- 
rechtliche Schule’ (the theories of ‘Living Law’). But the 
space of my book was limited, and I meant to choose the 
examples most indicative of my purpose when I dealt with 
Krabbe and the four other authors mentioned above. A 
treatment in my book of the works of Pound was, indeed, 
very tempting. However, they present too fertile a subject 
for criticism to be treated within the very limited space 
of my book. A year ago I had the opportunity of giving 
a lecture on Pound’s legal ideas. As soon as I get time 
for translating this lecture I will publish it in England or 
America. 

Among all the authors mentioned above no one has— 
even if he has tried to do so—succeeded in ridding himself 
of the conceptions of the Law of Nature. By closer in- 
spection you will find that these authors either believe 
more or less openly in the Law of Nature or that they 
only seemingly have extricated themselves from it. As 
a matter of fact, the idea of natural law is fully developed 
in the case of all the writers in question. It has, however, 
generally taken certain new shapes during the last few 
decades. Hence it comes that one does not perceive how 
metaphysical a basis is used even by the most ‘modern” 
or ‘radical’ writers. The authors themselves have, of course, 
no notion how thoroughly their science is lacking every 
connection with reality. All this is, in my opinion, dis- 
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astrous to mankind. Therefore, I am just combating to the 
finish the whole jurisprudence, including the most ‘modern’ 
or ‘radical’ doctrines. Under these circumstances do you 
really think that ‘many of my opinions can be found worked 
out in recent continental and American juristic literature’? 
As a matter of fact, I should be much obliged to you for in- 
forming me of one single author who has worked out any 
opinion that could be said to have relationship with my 
views.as a whole. 

After what I have said you will probably agree with 
me that I could scarcely have given a ‘complete biblio- 
graphy and notation.’ Nor could such a ‘completeness’ have 
been justified by my purpose — the representation of my 
own theories. On the other hand, I could not possibly 
have confined myself to ‘modern’ authors. For the pre- 
vailing jurisprudence was the chief subject of my criticism, 
and this jurisprudence, not least the Law of Nations, has its 
proximate basis in the legal conceptions of the last few 
centuries. 

It seems to me as if your objection,is due to an interpre- 
tation not quite adequate of my general conception of the 
basis of law. You mean that I want to base law on social 
utility as a standard of value. You therewith confuse, I 
am afraid, my opinion with utilitarianism or some deriva- 
tive from it. But what I maintain in this respect is the 
following: 

Law as up to now historically given is not based on 
social utility but on the so-called common sense of justice. 
This again is only a superstitious disguise of all sorts of 
real interests, among which the interests of social utility 
are prevailing (see my book, pp. 131-142). However, I 
have pointed out the importance of man being discharged 
of this disguise, which is nothing but the idea of the 
chimerical ‘Law of Nature,’ and which hinders one from 
seeing the real factors determining the development of 
community. The superstitions of the Law of Nature having 
been abandoned, there is no possiblity to establish any 
other principle for legislation and the interpretation of 
law than the application of ‘social utility.’ By social 
utility I, by no means, understand—as do the utilitarians 
—any objective values. By the principle of social utility 
I mean solely the furthering to the highest possible degree 
of the objects which indisputably man actually strives to 
attain. If these really have any positive value or not is a 
question that I most decidedly have put away from my in- 
vestigations (see my book, pp. 145-146). As to the pro- 
found difference between the utilitarians and myself, I fur- 
thermore refer the reader to my book, pp. 142-145. As far as 
I know there has never been worked out a legal theory 
of social utility which has any real connection with my 
own opinion. This is based on the pioneering philosophy 
by the Swede, Axel Hagerstrém, whose way of looking at 
things unfortunately is not yet commonly known in legal 
science. 

Yours, etc., 


Uppsala. V. LUNDSTEDT. 


{Our reviewer says: The author can best be explained 
by quotation from his own book. Preface p. 7:— 


‘In the first place, I desire to acquaint the reader with 
the foundation on which my researches are based. This 
consists of the writings on legal philosophy of Dr. Axel 
Hagerstrém, Professor of Practical Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala. 

My research is based upon the following works of 
Hagerstr6m...... é 


At p. 11:— 


‘The purpose of my theories is to show that current 
conceptions of jurisprudence regarding the law are com- 


pletely and fundamentally irrational and are characterized, 
above all, by that most disastrous of all mistakes, namely, 
the confusion of cause and effect. Hence, in reality my 
criticism of the prevailing doctrines of jurisprudence in- 
volves a revolution in the entire province of jurisprudence. 
That under such circumstances it has been difficult for the 
criticised party to realize objectively which opinion I actu- 
ally maintain is not to be wondered at. Of course, I under- 
stand fully that similar difficulties in comprehending my 
present criticism will appear among English and American 
jurists. In fact, certain false conceptions may be even more 
deeply rooted in the Anglo-Saxon judicial mind than in the 
Scandinavian, since my intention is so far as lies in my 
power to assist in the eradication of superstition from juris- 
prudence.’ 


At p. 233:— 


‘Just as Municipal Law—although one does not seem 
to realize it—actually regards the interests of the different 
individuals only, so far as they are on the whole bene- 
ficial according to the prevailing estimate of the com- 
munity, so also must International Law take its contents 
from what proves to be important for the maintenance and 
development of spiritual and material culture in a prospec- 
tive world community.’ 

To the Lundstedt list might be added Williams, Swiss 
Civil Code, and the writers on interpretation of law cited 
by her, which is what the reviewer was thinking of when 
referring to non-originality of Lundstedt. In 237 pages he 
has 17 notes quoting 11 authors only. Considering the 
magnitude of his task this does not seem complete in any 
sense. ] 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AS SENATE 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 

Whatever other considerations may have been effective, 
it is certainly true that the Canadian Senate was ‘designed 
primarily to protect provincial rights.’ That the people 
of Canada do not now believe the other considerations to be 
important is apparent from the fact that some of the pro- 
vinces have long abandoned the original division of the 
legislature into two branches, and others have never had 
more than one chamber—that at present only two provinces 
have a second chamber. 

The reform of the Senate has been more or less serious- 
ly discussed for many years, but in Canada, as elsewhere, 
no generally satisfactory principle for the constitution of 
a second chamber has so far been discovered. However, 
under the circumstances, there is no need whatever of 
making such a discovery, for the only function for which, 
apparently, the retention of the Senate is desired can be 
performed by the House of Commons, and much more 
satisfactorily, under either of the following plans: 

(1) To the House of Commons there might be added 
senators elected in each province. The two classes of 
representatives would vote separately on the final passage 
of measures. (It would add unnecessary complication to 
require separate action for all votes). This would pre- 
serve the present combination of representation of the 
provinces at large (by the Senate) and district representa- 
tion (by the House). Compromises could be effected and 
‘deadlocks’ averted more easily than in the case of two 
separate chambers. Too great increase in the size of the 
single chamber could be avoided by a proportional reduc- 
tion of the number of either or both classes of representa- 
tives. Fractional or, better, multiple voting in the chamber 
would permit all provinces to be properly represented in 
a chamber much reduced in size. 

(2) Under the other plan the constitution of the House 
of Commons would remain exactly as it now is. The final 
vote of each member upon a measure would be counted 
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twice, once as one Commons vote and once as the proper 
number of (hypothetical) ‘Senate’ votes. 


§ § 3 Es ‘oun @ F 
5 e = | P=) 
S og: i pais 2.8 
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BC OBE OES ERESS 53882 
28 Zs a adea4r> 2>seA 
82 
OntaHle: ci Fo0s0:04% 82 24 Ey tka 82x3—246 410 
65 
QUEDEE 6.6 evenness 65 24 x4 =3 65x3=195 325 
21 
Saskatchewan ..... 21 6 474 21x4= 84 420 
17 
Manitoba .......... 17 6 aa 17x3= 51 340 
16 
MUDORER: onic nisctccke-ec 16 6 == 16x3= 48 320 
14 
Nova Scotia........ 14 10 io! 14x1=> 14 168 
14 
British Columbia ..14 6 3=a 14x2= 28 280 
: : 11 
New Brunswick ..11 10 10 =! 11x1= 11 132 
4 
P. E. Island ...... 4 4 7q=i 4xl1= 4 120 
Yukon Territory .. 1 0 kee'ets 0 0 
245 681 


The matter of counting votes would be simplified by 
taking approximately the present proportions. This would 


probably be acceptable because the latter were, apparently, 
more or less arbitrarily determined; but the present pro- 
portions could be preserved with absolute exactness by 
using the larger numbers indicated. There is ample pre- 
cedent in voting stock of private corporations. Counting 
machines reduce the difficulties involved. 

The working of the plan may be illustrated by the vote 
upon a hypothetical bill in the single chamber. 


Votes as Votes as 
Members of Members of 
mmons. ‘Senate.’ 
Aye. No. Aye. No. 
A—(Ontario) .........5eee- 1 0 3 0 
B—(Prince Edward Island).. 0 1 0 1 
C—(British Columbia) ...... 1 0 2 0 
D—(Ontario) ...........6.. 1 0 3 0 
E—(British Columbia) ...... 0 1 0 2 
| PEP er eee Ete. Ete. Ete. Ete 
130 115 320 361 


The bill has received a majority of the Commons votes, 
but not of the ‘Senate’ votes, and hence some compromise 
will probably be necessary to avert a ‘deadlock.’ For this 
purpose a conference committee, consisting of an equal 
number of advocates and opponents of the bill, may be ap- 
pointed; and it may effect a compromise that will receive 
sufficient support for adoption. 

The very simplicity of these plans, as in case of other 
simple remedies, may cause unwarranted suspicion that 
there is something wrong with both of them. 

Yours, etc., 
JAMES D. BARRETT. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


MEMORIES OF MONET 
BY MURIEL CIOLKOWSKA 


Monet at the age of eighty-six, a great land- 

mark in the history of modern art disappear- 
ed from this world. Just a few weeks before, he had 
been preceded in the grave by the venerable Ameri- 
can-born Mary Cassatt, always tacitly associated 
with the French Impressionist movement promoted 
by Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, Sisley, Berthe Morisot, 
and the still surviving Guillaumin. 

Except for threatening cataract, which had, but 
more grievously, overtaken Miss Cassatt also, 
Claude Monet, who was born in 1840, had remained 
in good health up to within a couple of months of 
his death and would, in warm weather, still spend 
a few hours daily at his easel. 

The story of the life of Monet is, in the main, 
the story of the Impressionist school as a whole. 
To say, as is often done, that he survived its action 
and influence is not quite correct. The Impression- 
ist movement, in some form or other, to some 
degree or other, is with us to-day, for (besides 
several direct heirs) many notable artists could not 
disclaim blood-ties with it if they would—for in- 
stance, Matisse. And many an excellent craftsman 


O N December 5th last, by the death of Claude 


took up the tradition between times, only their 
names have been somewhat obscured by the out- 
going celebrity of the earlier and the incoming 
notoriety of the later innovators (like Gauguin, 
Cézanne, Matisse). 

Monet’s artistic career began as a boy, when he 
met Boudin on the coast of Normandy, for Monet, 
while a Parisian by birth, spent most of his child- 
hood at Le Havre, where his father was in business, 
and Boudin was a native and resident of that sea- 
port town. Boudin, when Monet made his acquain- 
tance, was already a mature and reputed artist, 
being fifteen years his senior. Young Monet would 
go out sketching with him and so the name of 
Boudin must never be forgotten—with those more 
illustrious of Delacroix, Courbet, and Manet—in 
connection with the origins of the famous secession 
given the sobriquet of ‘Impressionist’ after the 
title under which Monet had listed one of his 
pictures at some show. 

Monet had made up his mind to become an 
artist, a decision his father did not very much 
favour. So after military service he joined the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, as conventional training was 
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the price his father demanded for his consent. But 
the young man who had learned to love art through 
Nature, was beginning to thoroughly hate the 
academic routine when chance revealed to him the 
work of Manet. Recognizing therein a direct con- 
tradiction to the teachings of his professors, he gave 
them up and buried himself in the country to puzzle 
his problems out alone. 

The German occupation of Paris and its sub- 
urbs sent Monet to Holland where Ruysdael, Hob- 
bema, and the canals must have penetrated his eye, 
and then to England for the illuminating discovery 
of Turner. Meanwhile, Daubigny, of the Barbizon 
school, had noticed qualities in a picture he had 
shown at a Salon, and when they were all three 
refugees in London he gave him his first ‘lift’ by 
introducing him to the dealer Durand-Ruel who 
stood by him and his colleagues in all their 
struggles against public opinion until they had won 
it round. 

At the close of the war he returned to his home 
at Argenteuil in that valley of the river Seine to 
whose filmy atmosphere Corot first and later Monet 
and Sisley owed so much of the delicate subtlety 
of their effects. 

In the early eighties he went South (‘the sun 
cleans your palette for you’, said James Wilson 
Morrice), and alternated several winter sojourns on 
the blue Mediterranean with summer visits to grey 
Brittany and the green Atlantic, spending whole 
days tossing about in fishing boats painting in mid- 
ocean. A few years later he visited Norway. Al- 
though Monet was a prolific, most diligent artist, 
a space occurs now when he seems to have laid his 
palette aside to think. 

In the early. nineties he started on his famous 
cycles of Haystacks, Poplars, Rouen Cathedral, 
and the Thames, suggested by the fifty-four views 
of Tokaido by Hiroshige, for, like Whistler, Monet 
loved the Japanese. To the monumental set of 
panels known as Les Nymphéas—effects on the 
surface of a lily-pond—of which there is a good 
example at Worcester Museum (Mass.), he was 
still contributing as an octogenarian. 

Monet, who died a rich man, was fifty before he 
had sold a single canvas at a decent price. Once, when 
he knew him to be particularly hard up, Manet raised 
a subscription among a circle of friends for the pur- 
chase of ten canvases at a hundred francs apiece, or 
a thousand the set, pictures which have since fetched 
thousands. He was sixty when the French Govern- 
ment thought of offering him the Legion of Honour. 

Another time he and Renoir depended almost en- 
tirely for their daily fare on the produce of a potato 
field they had rented and planted (in late years when 
he could afford it Monet became a great gourmet). 


A big show in which he participated with Rodin in 
1889 was the turning-point in the careers of both 
painter and sculptor. 

The opposition which the Impressionists had to 
contend with is too well-known to be recalled. Suffice 
it to say here that it was so bitter and often insidious 
that Monet, a retiring man by taste, not a battler like 
Manet or Whistler, preferred to keep his pictures to 
himself until the public was ready to consider thera 
without prejudice. Years after, his home in the little 
out-of-the-way village of Giverny in Normandy was 
not off the beaten track enough, the walls round his 
garden not too high, the gates not too well barred to 
keep away the curious. 

Within this garden he had sought almost complete 
seclusion but for the immediate society of his family 
and close friends, leaving it only on the rarest occa- 
sions. This garden, a very floral jungle, with Japan- 
ese-like touches in the design, was, with the refined 
pleasures of the table already mentioned, besides his 
beloved painting, his favorite recreation — its lily- 
pond, made specially for him, being a subject of 
never-ending inspiration. Here he lived, almost 
secretly, for twenty years, literally buried in flowers. 

When the privilege of meeting him was by his kind 
invitation granted to me, I was keenly aware that I 
was coming into the presence of a man of exceptional 
worth, one who had truly lived his long life without 
fear and without reproach — for never a word un- 
favourable has been spoken against Monet the man, 
whatever may have been said by the ignorant and 
partial against the Impressionist—one of those rare 
men who can present as calm a front in prosperity as 
in adversity—a far more difficult task, as Marcus 
Aurelius has well said. Moreover, in Carlyle’s sense 
of the word, a hero of a man when you come to mea- 
sure his achievement by its own merits and by its 
action. 

The independent equanimity of his mind, the sta- 
bility of his character, were reflected in his physique. 
With his square, sturdy but not heavy frame, fine 
head, and long white beard, fresh complexion and blue 
eyes, he might have been taken for an old sailor as he 
glided towards us out of his flower-beds that summer 
afternoon. He was dressed in a spotless suit of 
pongee with neat little frills peeping out at his wrist 
and neck in lieu of collar and cuffs. At this time he 
was well over eighty. His eyes had already given him 
trouble yet he had just been painting in the garden. 
Also we had been asked to time our visit after the 
sun had begun to decline. 

His candid look was accompanied by a soft voice 
and well-bred manner. His family did not allow him 
to over-exert himself in conversation, although Monet 
was never given to ‘holding forth’, which was more in 
Rodin’s line. One of our party asked him what he 
thought of teachers and teaching in art and whether 
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he had ever had any pupils. By his negative answer 
to the last question and the reasons he gave for it he 
replied to both: ‘A good teacher’, he said, ‘implies a 
good painter—that is a “master”. Now all a good 
painter can say to his pupils is, “Copy me,” which is 
exactly what he should not say. Therefore a good 
painter cannot make a good teacher.’ 

Monet had asked to be buried simply and without 
that official recognition which had been denied him all 
his life. His requests were observed. One celebrity, 
however, followed the little hand-borne bier on foot 
to its resting-place. This was his friend and con- 
temporary, Georges Clémenceau, who was with him at 
his death. Otherwise the event took place in strict 
obedience to his wishes. 


The public galleries of America own some of 
Monet’s most successful paintings, that is if one 
agrees that his best are his most ethereal, those of his 
most evolved phase. In this sense his progress was 
like that of Turner—increasingly immaterial. In his 
last years Turner concentrated on sunsets and sun- 
tises; in his last Monet concentrated on water. 

It is significant that Monet was pre-eminently a 
painter of water, as his earliest champion and mosi 
understanding commentator, the critic, Theodore 
Duret, has pointed out. He was brought up on the 
sea-coast; his first exercises were sea-scapes; he 
always elected to live near water and his fluid render- 
ing of solid substances makes of him the mystic of 
the Impressionist group. In his early years he occa- 
sionally painted figures, but really never for their own 
sake as did Renoir, the theme, whatever it was, being 
in any case always but the pretext for the transcrip- 
tion of effects through tone. Monet was one of the 
first to revolt against the tyranny of the ‘story’ in 
pictorial art. To him the picture was the purpose of 
the subject; not the reverse. 

His technique may for certain well-understood 
reasons be compared with that of the Orientals, if not 
actually in technique—the means disposed of being so 
different—at least in principle. It must not be forgot- 
ten that he loved the Japanese and that in his youth 
he must have caught some of the infection of the new 
enthusiasm for Oriental art as preached by the Gon- 
court brothers. Monet’s art is Oriental in so far that 
it uses indirect means for the furtherance of its idea, 
in the relation also it implies between subject and 
object, especially in its aim to create simply a 
piece of beauty and to provoke a visual sensation of 
pleasure. 

If Cézanne aimed at harmony through form, 
Monet aimed at melody through tone, and so from 
stage to stage, as his style acquired perfection and his 
eye subtlety, it became more and more intangible, 
evading increasingly the matter-of-factness of defini- 


tion through outline, and by means, I repeat, analog- 
ous to the Chinese artist’s method of translating the 
form of a bird by painting its feathers, or of a sea- 
wave by numerous strokes building up a form within 
a form. In other words Monet’s preoccupation was 
not ‘with co-related form—as Cézanne’s—but with 
vibrations within one form. 

Cézanne and Monet saw the world’s outer 
phenomena quite differently. It is, therefore, as vain 
to deplore the want of Cézanne’s qualities in Monet 
as to deplore that Schubert and Chopin were not Bach 
or Beethoven. But if classification is unavoidable then 
I think posterity will class Monet among the big petits 
maitres—which is no derogation. It is merely a 
definition and as such admittedly an approximation! 

Within his own group Monet ranks intellectually 
after Pissarro, who was the most searching, pioneer- 
ing, and mobile of the Impressionists while Renoir 
was what the French would so accurately and sug- 
gestively call the most ‘painter-like’. Monet’s great 
passion for Nature was, as might be expected, shared 
by the gentle English heart of poor, delicate, exquisite 
and suffering Alfred Sisley. 


THEY BROUGHT HER GOLDENROD 


They brought her goldenrod and daisies blue,— 
Those pale, ghost daisies which October flings 
Veil-wise across the dearth of withered fields,— 
The roadside asters of a darker hue, 

And scarlet leaves and berries; bittersweet 

That high its beaconing, painted cluster swings 
Among the desperate limbs of strangling trees 
And sways and turns before the chilling breeze ; 


So that at times that white and narrow room 
Was tapestried with all the old year yields 
Of color. 

Those rich trappings of despair 
Which even the austere hills in autumn wear, 
Which brush the knee and whisper at the feet 
Of him who walks the autumn woods, on screen 
And dresser burned; high torches in the gloom 
To light her dreams from tangled paths of pain 
A little while to some familiar scene 
Of hill and river that her heart had known.— 
When leaves and flowers faded they were thrown 
By careless hands aside. 

Now once again 
The autumn flaunts her flags from field and tree 
In last defiance; but I only see 
The white walls of a bare and narrow room ;— 
White walls—a closing door—a narrow room. 


GoodRIDGE MacDonaLp. 
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HENRY JAMES 

Henry JAMES: Man AND Autuor, by Pelham 

Edgar (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 347; $3.00). 

ITH characteristic good taste Professor Edgar 

has eschewed ‘gossip and anecdote’ and has 
made no effort ‘to re-establish Henry James in his 
habit as he lived’. Although he entitles his book Henry 
James: Man and Author, he has given us a minimum 
of biography and has even resisted the temptation 
afforded by the abundant material of Lubbock’s edition 
of the Letters to build his study of the artist upon a 
character-study of the man. It is the artist only that 
concerns him. 

The rigidity with which Professor Edgar has 
conformed to his self-denying ordinance would have 
pleased no one more than the subject of his study. 
Equally gratifying to James would have been the un- 
failing dignity and restraint of the style, the precision 
and felicity of word and phrase and the not infre- 
quent acumen and philosophic insight of the judg- 
ments. 

But these admirable qualities are likely to be 
blurred if not quite lost sight of, for all except the 
most patient readers, on account of the wooden 
method which the critic has pursued. Successive chap- 
ters group the minor works according to subject 
matter or type: ‘The American Short Stories and 
the American Scene’, ‘Short Stories: General Group’, 
‘The Literary and Artistic Group’, ‘The Supernatural 
Group’, ‘Converted Dramas’; and, following a chap- 
ter on the ‘Letters and Prefaces’, a chapter on ‘The 
Major Novels’. Within these groups, the acute judg- 
ments, the valuable obiter dicta are submerged and 
lost like needles in a straw-stack. The straw is the 
plot-summaries. ‘James’, says Professor Edgar, ‘has 
an infallible instinct that leads him by a safe pathway 
through the treacheries of his material, and it is a 
clear gain for the reader if he can but follow in his 
footsteps and occupy the same firm ground’. With a 
dogged industry worthy of a better cause Professor 
Edgar summarizes in fairly minute detail, not only the 
few notable works, but also pratically all of the minor 
ones, long or short. 

Occasionally (and this is especially true in the last 
chapter where the method goes far to justify itself) 
these are interpretative and helpful analyses; but 
generally they are no more than summaries, eked out 
_ by a page or two of excerpts from the story or novel 
im question. 

The result is dull a dormir debout. James, with 
his nuances, his lack of variety and of event in plot- 


structure, his ever recurrent round of unsophisticated 
Americans and ultra-sophisticated Europeans, will 
simply not stand such treatment. There are 340 pages 
in the book. There are nearly a hundred pages in the 
first main chapter dealing with the American Short 
Stories. The lack of variety and range, the recurrence 
of theme is especially felt here. Professor Edgar has 
erected a formidable barrier to all but the most per- 
sistent readers. And the thing so doggedly done was 
not worth doing. 

What he might have done, with freedom of hand- 
ling and genuine illumination, for a selection from 
James’s minor work, is shown by what he accom- 
plishes in his last chapter on the Major Novels. There, 
from Roderick Hudson and The American to The 
Golden Bowl, he traces with admirable insight and 
felicity of phrase the development of James’s con- 
structive art and the transformation of his style. Plot 
summaries become interpretations, obiter dicta become 
organized into considered judgments. 

If a single chapter preceding it had brought to- 
gether a selection of the short stories considered in 
their chronological order rather than in groups accord- 
ing to type and had treated them with equal perspec- 
tive and freedom of movement, and the two chapters 
had made the book, it would have been a better book 
and would be more widely read. It is just because 
there are so many needles, very sharp and shining 
ones in the straw-stack, that one wishes the straw 
were not there. 

With respect to the crux of his argument—the 
relative merit of the earlier and of the later James, in 
style and in plot—Professor Edgar is always grace- 
fully aware that he is on debatable ground. He be- 
lieves that the ‘deliberate sacrifice of easy simplicity’ 
which James made when he entered upon his later 
stage, ‘is compensated by an inestimable gain of ful- 
ness and beauty and power’. With this verdict, only 
the idluminati will agree. Professor Edgar admits 
it himself. He has ‘the serene assurance’ that his ana- 
lysis of The Golden Bowl ‘will be only for the limited 
public which looks for values where the author seeks 
to find them.’ This is crushing: but it is to be feared 
that many readers, at whatever loss of self-respect, 
will continue to prefer the vivid directness of Daisy 
Miller to the protracted sinuosities of The Golden 
Bowl. 

As for the extraordinarily involute style of the later’ 
works, while Professor Edgar admits that James 
‘often makes the sentence groan under a paragraph’s 
weight’, and that the ‘muffled magnificence’ of his 
later style ‘encumbers the free movement of the limbs 
of the story, and compels us to ask whether he would 
not more frequently have realized his vaunted 
economy of action, had he been more studious of 
economy of utterance’, Professor Edgar is, neverthe- 
Jess, convinced that ‘by any standard of appraisement, 
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save that of consistent clearness, he is one of the great 
masters of our English speech’. 

But (if we are to understand Professor Edgar as 
justifying by the style of the later works James’s 
right to be so considered), are not the qualifications 
damning? Is there one among the few really great 
masters of our English speech for whom such excep- 
tion must be made? Or is the art of composition 
after all no more than a game which one plays with 
oneself in a corner? And is it a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the ‘profusion’ and ‘verbosity’ of James’s 
later style to say as Professor Edgar does that ‘he had 
more meaning to express’? Having been pleasantly 
stimulated by Professor Edgar’s book to a re-reading 
of The Golden Bowl, the reviewer still finds himself 
inclined to appeal with Gertrude—and on much the 
same provocation— for ‘more matter, with less art’. 


E. K. B. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEACHING 


THE EpucaTIoNAL THEORY OF J. G. FICHTE, by 
G. H. Turnbull (Hodder & Stoughton; pp. 283; 
12/6) ; 4 

MuLcasTEr’s ELEMENTARIE, edited by E. T. 
Campagnac (Oxford; pp. xxiv, 292; $3.25). 

N the North American continent the study of the 

history of education is sinking into desuetude. 
Whether it is because we are concerned with the de- 
velopment of a new civilization in which skyscrapers, 
automobiles, movies, and electrical appliances seem to 
play a greater part than musty tomes, or because we 
do not possess the musty tomes, the reviewer cannot 
say, but the fact remains that an important intellectual 
discipline is being removed from our teacher training 
institutions. 

Professor Turnbull’s study of Fichte is about 
equally divided between a critical evaluation of 
Fichte’s theories and influence, and a number of trans- 
lations of his educational writings. The latter are 
disappointing since the most important, ‘Addresses 
to the German Nation’, are missing, having been trans- 
lated by the author and printed in an earlier volume. 

Fichte, in turn a theologian, a private tutor, and a 
professor of philosophy, would never have become 
widely known had it not been for the disastrous de- 
feat of the Prussians by Napoleon at the Battle of 
Jena in 1806. Prussia was disgraced and humiliated. 
Fichte sought to discover the causes and possible 
remedies. Corruption of Government and a spiritual 
decline of the whole nation seemed to be the explana- 
tion of the disaster; a drastic reform of education 
to be the remedy. Without the philosophical genius 
of a Kant or the practical insight of his friend Pesta- 
lozzi, Fichte nevertheless stirred the German people to 
frenzied action by his passionate advocacy of a 
national system of education based upon the methods 
ef Pestalozzi. In having statesmen like Stein and 
Humboldt willing to carry his reforms to a practical 


issue Fichte was indeed fortunate. Yet Fichte’s re- 
forms were never wholly carried out. Siivern’s 
school-law projects of 1810 and 1811 never became 
operative, and after 1818 a period of reaction set in. 
Fichte’s writings became suspect and his ‘Addresses’ 
were suppressed by the Prussian censor in 1824. Quite 
recently there has been a resuscitation of interest in 
Fichte’s teachings and young Republican Germany is 
drawing fresh inspiration from them. 

Professor Campagnac begins his very readable in- 
troduction to Mulcaster’s Elementarie with these 
words: ‘Richard Mulcaster’s Elementarie appeared 
in 1582; there were two printings in that year, but no 
later edition has been made till this day. Why—the 
question may be asked—should a book, which for 
nearly three hundred and fifty years the world has 
shown no desire to read or to possess, now be brought 
out from a long oblivion?’ The answer the editor 
gives is an eminently satisfactory one, yet we would 
also add ‘To give the Oxford Press an opportunity of 
showing the world what beautiful printing and taste- 
ful binding really is’. For the book is a joy, quite 
apart from its contents. 

Mulcaster was born in 1530 or 1531, educated at 
Eton, Kings College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was elected the first Head Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School in 1561 where he remained 
for 25 years. Later in life he became High Master of 
St. Paul’s School (1596—1608). He died in 1611. 
His adult life thus spanned approximately that renais- 
ance of English letters marked on the one hand 
by the Book of Common Prayer and, on the other, by 
the King James’ version of the Bible and the First 
Folio of Shakespeare—three literary miracles within 
acentury. Mulcaster was influenced by the times, and 
although a trained classicist he elected to write his 
Elementarie, as also his Positions a year before, in the 
English ‘tung’, thus breaking with classical pre- 
cedent. 

Briefly his Elementarie is a treatise on methods of 
teaching Reading, Writing, Drawing, Music, and 
Grammer, conceived in a broad philosophical way and 
abounding with the same good English horse sense 
that marked a later and more important work— 
Locke’s Thoughts Concerning Education. For the 
teacher who wishes to trace methods back to their 
origins it is important; for the student who wishes to 
trace the development of the language it is invaluable. 
A comparison of his Generall Table of words with 
Johnson’s Dictionary, nearly 200 years later, would 
make a first class M.A. thesis in English. 

Students of Education and of English are under a 
deep debt of gratitude to Professor Campagnac for 
his careful editing of this important work. After 
reading it one feels that the job has been neatly and 
completely done; after reading Professor Turnbull’s 
Fichte one feels that, while well done as far as it gues 
P. S. 


it still requires rounding out. 
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A NEW PLAY BY CLEMENCE DANE 

GRANITE, A TraGepy, by Clemence Dane (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 75; $2.00). 

HIS horrible play is wrongly called a tragedy by 

its authoress. Tragedy is not only a drama of 
persons involved in misery, sin, disaster: it is also a 
thing of beauty, beauty rising triumphant over the 
horror because the artist has transfigured the horror 
by deep realization and glorious expression of that 
quenchless majesty which resides in sheer humanity 
beneath all the experience and action of man. In 
Granite there is the misery and disaster without the 
beauty. 

Judith Morris lives on Lundy about a hundred 
years ago with her husband, Jordan Morris, a man 
hard as the granite of his island, whose grim repres- 
sion chokes her fierce, passionate nature. With them 
is a bright young girl, Penny Holt, half servant, half 
adopted daughter. Jordan’s brother, Prosper, who 
has been a sailor under Nelson, comes to stay a while. 
He and Judith are half-consciously in love, and after 
a scene of brutal arrogance on Jordan’s side, of fierce 
defiance on Judith’s, she hysterically calls upon some 
unknown god or demon to aid her love for Prosper. 
Next moment a strange outcast staggers in from the 
night—a shipwrecked sailor, as it seems. He becomes 
her faithful but sinister satellite and finally shoots 
Jordan. Judith and Prosper marry, the stranger’s 
hold upon her strengthening because she has not re- 
vealed the crime. He instils into her mind jealousy of 
Penny Holt, which both the girl and Prosper uncon- 
sciously and innocently confirm. Judith in a rage 
attacks Penny, whereupon Prosper drags his wife 
away, hurting her in the struggle. He goes out; the 
stranger follows and thrusts him over the cliff, re- 
turning to use his hold over the woman by claiming 
her and the farm and announcing that he will dismiss 
Penny, the only remaining person whom Judith loves. 

There is much skill in the handling, as was to have 
been expected from the writer of the greatest play 
composed in our time, Will Shakespeare. The dread- 
ful loyalty of the stranger who quietly walks out and 
slays any man who hurts Judith, and the bright charm 
of Penny Holt, provide fine dramatic effect. Judith 
too is effective, but in a theatrical rather than a truly 
dramatic sense: she is far too articulate, she sees 
much too clearly all the bearings of each situation— 
one is tempted flippantly to say that she has too often 
visited the St. Martin’s Theatre. Another artificial 
thrill comes from the constant implication that the 
stranger is literally some fiend or goblin; when near 
the end it appears that he is only an escaped convict 
we feel defrauded. And if he were nothing more, he 
would not have acted with such single-hearted, mys- 
terious, remorseless fidelity: during nine-tenths of 
the play he is that familiar person of old drama, the 


fiend who is utterly obedient till his hellish compact 
is fulfilled. To find that all this is merely his eccentric 
and vigorous method of settling down in life gives one 
a shock like treading on a non-existent stair. 

Moreover, to be candid, one reader at least cannot 
get quite rid of the idea that this is a propagandist 
play about the unfair treatment of women in a man- 
made society. Jordan has taken Judith’s fortune to 
buy the farm and now she is his chattel, unable to get 
back into England from the island-prison: I almost 
used those ritual words, ‘to live her own life’. An 
unfriendly critic might even suggest that Miss Clem- 
ence Dane regards this as her Medea. But, even so, 
the fact that Euripides comes (by whatever back- 
door) into the mind implies greatness in this play. It 
has, in fact, possibilities of greatness. If only we had 
not been given that bad old pseudo-tragic idea that 
men and women are the tortured prey of powers 
which they can fight only in vain! And if only we 
did not feel that Jordan Morris is not a man but a 
phantasm engendered by the study of Sussex Gorse, 
that Prosper is the nebulous progeny of Donald Far- 
frae in The Mayor of Casterbridge! But Miss Dane 
is a powerful dramatist always. Her best play is al- 
most incredibly splendid, and if she has here failed to 
produce an Othello, that is not to say that she has 
failed to make an impressive drama. 

GiLBERT Norwoop. 


TREVELYAN ON ENGLAND 

History oF ENGLAND, by G. M. Trevelyan (Long- 
mans; pp. xx, 723; $4.25). 

R. TREVELYAN is almost too well known to 

need any introduction. One, however, may be 
permitted for reasons which will appear later—he has 
achieved permanent distinction for his scholarly mono- 
graphs in Italian history, where, within several self- 
imposed limitations, his literary style has been ade- 
quately balanced with fine and discriminating research. 
In other words, by deliberately painting a series of 
pictures the artist and the technician have been com- 
bined with skill and charm. 

It is no mean task, then, for such a delicate and 
thoroughly trained craftsman to attempt a sweep of 
a thousand years. Green did it and produced a mag- 
nificant political pamphlet. Mr. Trevelyan is too good 
a scholar to do that, but he is not a sufficiently great 
scholar in English history to reproduce his success 
in Italian history. He possesses, of course, an ex- 
cellent cultural equipment, wide reading, and a work- 
ing acquaintance with English history and historians ; 
he writes finely, attractively, with colour and a due 
sense of form; but the book as a whole fails to carry 
conviction. Things seem to move too harmoniously, 
too divinely-appointedly to an inevitable destiny—per- 
haps a little Whiggish, certainly somewhat Mid-Vic- 
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torian—of decent democracy and decent parliaments. 
The book is not indeed a Whig manifesto ; and nothing 
could be more unjust than to lend any impression that 
it is. On the other hand, it seems to us the sort of 
book that Fox would have written had he been a pro- 
fessional historian. In addition, Green did at least, 
in magnificent generalizations, illuminate English his- 
tory. Mr. Trevelyan has no new light, no new inter- 
pretation, no new approach. His book is a cultured, 
most readable and charming view of English history 
in which things seem to work out very ‘nicely’ and 
very intelligently in the end. We must, of course, 
point out that Mr. Trevelyan describes his work as a 
blend of both text-book and essay, and that we ought 
not to expect too much from him. We concede that; 
and we have at least got some pleasant and enjoyable 
evenings from him—prose that is good, if at times 
becoming monotonous in its unchanging charm, and 
jolts from which intimate research would have saved 
us. 

Of one or two things, however, we are convinced. 
First, this is not a book for young students or for be- 
ginners. Secondly, only great genius ought to under- 
take an extensive historical view in one volume— 
genius fortified by years of work in the field. Thirdly, 
Mr. Trevelyan’s method is eminently suited to such 
distinctive cameo work as his Italian studies, and is 
least of all suited to a review of a thousand years of 
a nation’s development. The vividness, the brilliance, 
the ‘breathlessness’ of the form, the sense of the pres- 
ence of a little Whig incense, and the impression of 
purpose (‘Britain . . . in answer to the instincts and 
temperament of her people evolved . . . a system which 
reconciled three things that other nations have often 
found incompatible,—executive efficiency, popular 
control, and personal freedom’) do not in the least 
make up for the evident fact that much of the book 
is a tour de force, that we have no brilliant reinter- 
pretations, no provocative reconstructions, and that, 
the scholarship in places is thin enough. Indeed the 
sentence just quoted is symtomatic. What is this 
‘Britain’ that is something apart from ‘her people’ and 
‘evolves a system’? It is this ‘evolving of systems’ 
which irritates us. History is not ‘the evolving of 
systems’, not even British history by ‘Britain’, or by 
Mr. Trevelyan. 
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BRITAIN’S EXPERIMENT IN INDIA 


OvuTLINES OF INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HisTory 
(British Periop) by W. A. J. Archbold (P. S. King 
& Son; pp. 367). 

NDIA contains about three-fourths of the popula- 

tion of the British Empire and about one-fifth of 
the population of the world. British India is the larg- 
est aggregation of people in the world to-day under 
one government. In it there is being made what is 
certainly the most striking experiment in the history 
of modern democracy—the education of an oriental 
people (without any real consciousness of national 
unity, severed into exclusive fragments by innumerable 
barriers of religion, caste, language, and culture, 
inured to despotism and authority) to govern itseli 
under the forms of western representative govern- 
ment. Whether the experiment succeeds or fails, it is 
bound to make its mark on the history of the world. 
These facts are stated to emphasize the importance to 
mankind at large, and to citizens of the British Com- 
monwealth in particular, of the constitutional history 
of India. 

Mr. Archbold has diffidently undertaken a forbid- 
ding but useful task—the description of the machin- 
ery of British rule in India from the chartering of the 
East India Company by Queen Elizabeth to the pres- 
ent day. He has limited his field to the discussion of 
constiutional documents alone, and his book makes 
dry reading. It is little more than a compendium of 
the Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, and Reports 
of Commissions and Committees, which have deter- 
mined the form of Indian government from 1600 to 
1919; the important documents are printed in full or 
in a condensed form, and several appendices supple- 
ment the text. Comment and explanation are reduced 
to a very small compass. The result is a valuable work 
of reference which does not do the subject justice. 
For the story has great possibilities; it tells how the 
rules designed to govern the activities of a trading 
company were transformed into the administration of 
a vast empire, how sovereignty within that empire 
was transferred from native ruler to company and 
from company to Crown, how under the Crown a 
system of enlightened despotism of great efficiency and 
strength was constructed, and how that system has 
been profoundly modified within the last ten years by 
the new constitution. Mr. Archbold has given us the 
dry bones of the tale. Perhaps he will be persuaded 
to clothe them with flesh and blood in a larger work; 
for where he has allowed himself freedom in comment 
in his preface and a too brief postscript, he shows his 
capacity for the task. His view of the reforms appears 
to be expressed in a saying which he quotes of Mr. 
Gokhale: “To some of us it is given only to serve 
our country by our mistakes’. 
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Copyright, Canada, 1927 


Colourful Names 
Throng Canada’s Pages of Sixty Years Ago 


Parmer, Carter, Dickey, WHALEN, Henry, Fisner, BArNarp, Stesves, Gart, Suea, CHANDLER, 
Cuapais, CAMPBELL, Lancevin, Georces Etienne CarTieR, Mitcnert, Haviranp, Cocksurn, Pore, 
Jounsox, Tuomas D’Arcy McGee, McCutty, Georce Brown, Tacut, Joun A. Macponatp, W1111AM 
McDovcat1, Oxriver Mowat, Cuarres Tupper, SamMueL LeonarD Tittey, Apams G. ARCHIBALD, 
Coronet Gray, Georce Cores — Fathers of Confederation. 


HAT an inspiration to Canadians of today is the 
W tremory of these men, who welded the scattered 
communities of Victoria’s subjects in British North 
America into one magnificent whole, and laid down 
the basic principles of the Empire’s largest unit! 


We honour their names now in this Diamond Jubilee 
year of the Confederation, which they achieved by 
forming a Dominion from “‘sea to sea.” 


Presiding over the Conference which resolved on 
Union was Etienne Pascal Taché, a veteran of the 
War of 1812, who expressed the loyalty of his fellow- 
countrymen when he said, ‘The last gun to be fired for 
British supremacy in America would be fired by a 
French-Canadian.” 

John A. Macdonald was a commanding figure in the 








‘it 


Conference, with his insight into character and his 
knowledge of British institutions. By his side were 
George Brown, of the Toronto G/ode, a “‘dyed-in-the- 
wool” Liberal who forgot party in his desire for Union; 
T. Alexander Galt, master of finance; Thomas D/Arcy 
McGee, poet, historian, orator; William McDougall, 
distinguished son of a loyalist; Oliver Mowat, a 
legal giant, who afterwards became Premier of 
Ontario; Charles Tupper, master debater; his political 
opponent, Samuel Leonard Tilley, a power in the 
Maritime Provinces; Adams G. Archibald, great 
parliamentarian. 

These are the men who foresaw the necessity of a trans- 
continental railway that would connect sea with sea, 
and their vision became areality in the subsequent 
achievement of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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CANADIANA 


CANADIAN Footprints, by M. O. Hammond (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. xvi, 305; illustrated from 
photographs ; $3.00) ; 

CANADIAN Houses oF RoMANCE, by Katherine 
Hale (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 213; illustrated ; 
$3.00). , 

HESE two books cover much the same ground, or 

rather, to be more precise, Mr. Hammond’s book 
includes a good deal of what is dealt with in Katherine 
Hale’s. But there the similarity ends. In Canadian 
Footprints Mr. Hammond begins in the Maritime 
Provinces and takes his reader across the continent 
in a series of something over seventy sketches each of 
which gives a brief but adequate and accurate account 
of some place or building notable in Canadian history. 
An excellent photograph taken by the author supple- 
ments each descripti n. A great deal of hard work in 
consulting historical records has gone into the making 
of this unpretentious book. Indeed it is difficult to see 
how Mr. Hammond could have done better what he 
set out to do. He writes well in a simple direct style 
that everywhere reads smoothly and at times shows 
a power of gripping the reader’s emotions. Canadian 
Footprints would be an admirable gift to friends in the 
old land or the United States. 

Canadian Houses of Romance obviously aims at 
being a graceful literary record of holiday rambles. 
The historical sketches are sometimes thrown into the 
form of stories told the visitor by guides or cabbies or 
old inhabitants. The reader is not quite sure that the 
author vouches for the truth of the story she records. 
And his temper is ruffled by slipshod and pretentious 
writing like the following (the italics are mine) :— 


Here was the wide, crowded walk, twittering with 
French and English voices (p. 3). 

There on a quiet little street, we found our manor 
house; of simple Norman structure and except for a 
modern roof (made after the type of the first roof, steep 
and gabled to resist the pressure of snow), quite strong of 
wind and limb, a true type of the hardy French pioneer 


(p. 7). 
These were Sillery’s brief days of splendour. her I 
ot 


wonder, holds the key to its subsequent obscurity? 
our kind host of this morning who possessed no inferiority 
complex whatever (p. 8). 


On page 9 is a passage that should never have got 
by the reader for a publishing house such as the Mac- 
millan Company. An anecdote is cited from the 
Quebec Herald of 1790 about a certain Mrs. Brookes 
who had a party at her home the evening before she 
sailed for Canada with her husband. The report states 
that ‘Miss Hannah Moore, Miss Seward, Mr. Keats, 
Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Boswell were among the 
visitors’. Here is our author’s comment: ‘I wonder 
if they were as curious for intimate news about Mr. 
Keats in Quebec, as they were sure to be about Dr. 
Johnson and his biographer, Mr. Boswell? Had news 
of Mr. Keats, and his new poetry, come languidly, by 


sailing ship, from London drawing-rooms, and, by 
way of critics, half caustic, half friendly, to small Can- 
adian settlements at this time?’ John Keats, the poet, 
was born in 1795, about a quarter of a century after 
Mrs. Brookes had sailed for Canada. A ‘howler’ like 
this makes the reader suspect every statement in the 
book. It is too bad to have what might easily have been 
made into a very readable series of sketches, spoiled 
by defects in style and inexcusable blunders in fact. 
J. F. Macpona_p. 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
CHARLES BULLER AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT, 
by E. M. Wrong (Claredon Press; pp. viii, 352; 
$4.50). 
HIS book contains reprints of Buller’s Respon- 
sible Government for Colonies and Wakefield’s 
Sir Charles Metcalfe in Canada with an introduction 
from the pen of Mr. E. M. Wrong. The reprints will 
make excellent reading for those in the United King- 
dom who are sufficiently interested in imperial history, 
and the pleasantly written introduction will serve to 
them as a useful if somewhat discursive guide to con- 
stitutional developments overseas. We prefer, then, 
to welcome the book as a sign that such interest is 
developing rather than as a serious contribution to 
historical scholarship. Its scope is quite familiar to 
all educated Canadians and Australians; but for Brit- 
ish university students and the general British public 
it will prove a most valuable and useful possession. 
There are no serious errors, and such as there are 
seem to be due to a lack of familiarity with some of 
the original manuscripts. Mr. Wrong has provided no 
bibliography—we presume on the principle that his 
readers will not be experts and will require detailed 
guidance. We cannot, however, forgive the publish- 
ers for allowing the book to appear without an index. 








If subscribers to THE CANADIAN Forum will notify the 
Business Manager promptly of any change in their 
eddresses, arrangements will be made for their copies to 
be forwarded direct, and delay will be avoided. 








Ingersoll Cream Cheese 
Spreads Like Butter 


For Sale at All Grocers 
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The Brotherhood of the Sea 
By Edward Keble Chatterton. Illustrated. $3.50. 


The dramatic rescues of ships’ crews at sea within the last year give special interest to the book. Mr. 
| Chatterton has retold the most heroic episodes of sea history, in which men have struggled at their own 
| peril to save the lives of other men. 
| 
| 
| 








Elementary Christianity Nineteen Modern Essays 


By Cyril Alington, D.D. $1.00. With an Introduction by W. A. J. 
iomeepnine by the Bishop of London for Reading in Lent, Archbold. $ 1.75. 


There is John Galsworthy, at his best in the leisurely 
penetration of “Talking at Large,” Hilaire Belloc contri- 


gest a starting point and not a conclusion. No one who é 
accepted the views here set forth could be content without butes two essays, and Max Beerbohm writes on “Laugh- 
ter. H. G. Wells peers through coming years. The 


| 

| The title, “Elementary Christianity,” is intended to sug- 

| 

| oing further. 

| going assemblage is one that provides a rare feast for the lover 
| 

| 

| 


Twe lve One- Ac f Plays of wit, stimulating opinion and fine literary style. 
With an Introduction by W. Prichard On W;, riting and Writers 
Eaton. $2.50. By the Late Sir Walter Raleigh. $2.25. 


The purpose of this Anthology is to provide plays that 


H are not only actable, but readable. They include “The This volume has been constructed from notes prepared 
} Valiant,” by Holworthy Hall; “The Master Salesman,” by by the late Sir Walter Raleigh for lectures which he de- 
W. H. Upson; “Copy,” by K. Banning, and many others. livered while Professor of English Literature at Oxford. 








| 
| Longmans, Green G Company 
210 Victoria Street Toronto 2, Ontario 








What do you Know About the League of Nations? 


The majority of Canadians have, if any, only a very inadequate knowledge of the 
League and what it really means. 


Are YOU an Exception ? 


Can you afford not to be well informed and up to date in this important and far-reach- 
ing world movement? 


Do you know what the League has actually accomplished, is doing, and aims to do? 


Have you grasped the fact that fifty-five of the sixty nations of the world are members 
of the League? 

Do you know that you can get all the information that you require and be kept up 
to date for one dollar a year? ; 

The League of Nations Society in Canada is one of forty national societies organized for 
the purpose of keeping the people informed. 

One dollar entitles you to an associate membership, the monthly “‘Bulletin’’ and some 
free literature. There are other memberships giving more. 


All the Geneva literature, including the literature published by the International Labour 
Office, is carried. Catalogues will be sent if asked for. Send a card of enquiry now to the 
General Secretary at 279 Wellington Street, Ottawa, for full information, and 


Move up into the Ranks of the Well Informed and Up to Date 
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Lie 


Meo people listen with tongue in cheek to the 





theory that the Community Theatre will pro- 

duce its own group of dramatists. Tell them 
that Canada must depend on the _ non-profes- 
sionals for the development of native playwrights, and 
they will regard you with the tolerance due to a fatuous 
crank. They contend that any man who can write 
sufficiently well to entertain a large number of people 
will find his way into the commercial theatre as in- 
evitably as water seeks a lower level. Up to a certaia 
point that argument is sound. Commercial managers 
naturally want any play that seems to promise a divi- 
dend at the box office, but that does not alter the fact 
that more and more men of ability are deliberately 
selecting the Community Theatre as their field of en- 
deavour. 

A. few weeks ago, a play entitled T’Marsden’s was 
presented at the Hart House Theatre, and it turned 
out to be one of the best genre comedies ever seen 
in that playhouse. It gave a picture of Yorkshire life. 
and its naturalness and human nature were delightful. 
Its one blemish was an artificial love scene, in which 
a young man and his sweetheart gave an impossible 
exhibition of spouting impromptu parodies of ‘Excel- 
sior’. That one scene departed completely from the 
reality of the remainder of the comedy. But the 
episode passed quickly, and on the whole, T’Marsden’s 
remained the best thing that Walter Sinclair has staged 
since he became the director of Toronto’s premier little 
theatre. 

Before the presentation of T’Marsden’s, few 
Canadians had ever heard of James R. Gregson, the 
author of the play. The charm of the comedy sent 
us scurrying hither and thither to learn something 
about the dramatist. We made the discovery that he 
hails from the North of England, and that he has, 
hitherto, devoted his entire attention to the non-pro- 
fessionals. At one time, he was the director of the 
Leeds Industrial Theatre, where he had the task of 
transforming mill-hands into actors. Then he took 
to writing plays suitable for amateurs, of which 
T’Marsden’s has proved the most successful. It en- 
joyed a run of several months in one of the little 
theatres of Liverpool. 

The interesting thing about James R. Gregson is 
that he appears to regard himself as associated solely 
with the non-professionals. In an interview, some 
time ago, he expressed the conviction that the future 
of the English drama is in the hands of the intelligent 
amateurs, ‘who will restore the theatre to its true 
function—not a place for commercial operators, but 


a playhouse which will be a vehicle for individual 
expression’. 

That is the expressed feeling of a playwright who 
cannot be accused of being a disgruntled aspirant for 
a place on the commercial stage. In fact, I have 
little doubt that his plays will find their way into the 
organized theatres in due time, but he is quite content 
to be regarded as a worker among the intelligent ama- 
teurs. If a man like Gregson prefers to be regarded 
as an amateur in a country like England, where the 
professional theatre has much higher standards than 
we look for in the plays that come to us from New 
York (I mean the definite product of Broadway), 
then how much more important must the non-pro- 
fessional theatre be on this continent, especially in 
Canada, where we have no commercial theatres of 
importance. 

Here, in the Dominion, the ambitious dramatist 
has no hope of a hearing except in the Community 
Theatre. Men who send out an occaional production 
to make a trans-continental tour will not experiment 
with a play by a Canadian. Anyway, the territory is 
steadily shrinking, especially now that the Prairie 
Provinces are practically closed to legitimate drama, 
with the movie in almost complete control. Without 
the amateurs, the situation would be extremely dis- 
couraging for men who are endeavouring to write 
plays that give a true picture of Canada. What New 
York producer would pay any attention to them? 
That is why I cannot understand how it is that some 
people remain so blind to the importance of the non- 
professionals in this country, if we ever hope to 
develop a native dramatist. For their benefit, I 
should like to underline the significant fact that James 
R. Gregson, author of T’Marsden’s, which he could 
have easily placed with a London manager, prefers 
to retain his place among the intelligent amateurs. 

FRED JACoB. 








Agents wanted for THE CANADIAN Forum. A liberal 
commission is paid on all new subscriptions secured, and 
the work can be done in spare time. Apply in writing to 
the Business Manager, THE CANADIAN Forum, 152 St. 
George Street, Toronto 2. 











Whitborne Inn 


169 College St. (Two doors west of McCaul) 
LUNCHEONS, TEAS AND 


DINNERS T Vy 
Served in quiet, attractive rooms 
° I ‘ 


Reservations made for bridge 
parties and club meetings 


TELEPHONE TRINITY 9354 
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Now in its Third Year 
of Publication 


HE Canadian Journal of Religious Thought is the only non- 

sectarian and undenominational publication in the Canadian field 

devoted exclusively to the discussion of moral, social, and political 
questions from the religious point of view. 


It places a premium upon frank, straightforward, unequivocal 


Published on the first day of every second month at 73 Queen's 
Park, Toronto. Single copies, 50 cents. Subscription rate, $2.50 per 


themes. 


on application. 














Sterling Value 


“SALADA® 





TEA 


T6569 


We guarantee the qualityofevery pound. 











The Haynes Press 
PRINTERS 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


50214 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Swiss Steam Laundry 


Established 1886 





“ SERVICE—QUALITY ” 





Phone Elgin 3615 for driver 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
THE TREND OF PRICES 
BY H. MICHELL 


HE trend of prices, both wholesale and retail, 
T is causing considerable comment, not to say con- 

cern, among those who watch their movements. 
To state the position at once, they have entirely failed 
to respond to improved business conditions, and the 
suspicion is growing that we are definitely on the down- 
ward trend. The new index number of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, whose base is the average 
of wholesale prices during 1923, stood at 94.6 for 
December, 1926; that is to say, wholesale prices are 
something over 5 per cent. lower at the end of 1926 
than what they were in 1923. In January, 1925, they 
reached the highest point at 109 since June, 192i, 
and consequently the decline during the years 1925-26 
has been one of about 12 per cent., a heavy fall under 
any circumstances. And what is more, although the 
fall seems at the moment to have been checked, and 
there is a slight rally, yet this strenger movement is 
by no means pronounced, and there seem faint hopes 
of a steady climb upward for some time. 

Of course the reasons for this drastic decline are 
obviously, at least for the moment, to be found in the 
troubles in Europe—the falling off in buying power 
in England owing to the great strike, and elsewhere in 
Europe owing to the rise in the exchange through an 
appreciation of currencies. But, although these rea- 
sons may explain the momentary fall, the underlying 
fact remains that wholesale prices have failed to rise 
after the great decline of 1920-21, and we are appar- 
ently in an era of low, if not falling, prices. To 
account for this is not difficult, and the reasons may 
be summed up under three heads. First, decline of 
European purchasing power through war exhaustion ; 
second, a falling off in the world production of gold 
since the war ; third, increased production of commodi- 
ties. Of the first two it may be said that they will, in 
time, pass away; although how long it will take for 
European prosperity to be restored and gold produc- 
tion to increase is difficult to say, perhaps a decade. 
The third count in reasons for price decline is less 
obvious. There is no doubt that production has enor- 
mously increased during the period after the war. 
Much out-of-date machinery has been replaced by the 
newest and most efficient instruments; processes have 
been revolutionized and methods vastly improved. 
That all this will in time increase the world’s wealth 
cannot be doubted. The present position is very like 
the era between 1875 and 1895 when prices continually 
declined, only to rebound to the swing upwards that 
culminated in 1920. In that period there was also 
a diminution of gold production and an increase of pro- 
duction; it was, in fact, a time of birth-pangs before 
the coming of a new era. That we are in a period 


of transition seems highly probable, if not certain, and 
we may hope that the new tide of world prosperity 
will change from ebb to flow before too long a time 
has elapsed. 


But the effects of falling wholesale prices are by 
no means exhausted by the considerations enumerated 
above. Another factor has been at work which intro- 
duces a further serious complication. While wholesale 
prices have been continually falling for the last two 
years, retail prices have been slightly but unmistakably 
rising. Thus the cost of living has risen from 148 
in 1924 to 153 in 1926, (the average in 1913 beins 
reckoned as 100). At the same time, wages, as reckoned 
by the Dominion Department of Labour, have fallen 
from 179 in 1924 to 175 in 1926, (the average of 
1913 being reckoned once more as 100). The con- 
sequence has been that ‘real wages’ (that is, what 
money can buy) have fallen from 121 in 1924 to 114 
in 1926. This diversity of trends in wholesale ani 
retail prices is disquieting. While manufacturers com- 
plain of falling profits owing to falling wholesale 
prices, consumers complain of diminished purchasing 
power owing to a rising cost of living and to falling 
wage levels. Why is the cost of living rising? Prob. 
ably for a number of reasons, among which may first 
be mentioned a rising scale of luxury. We need nor 
assume the role of the ascetic to ask whether we ar: 
not, all of us, demanding too high a luxury scale. 
When a motor-car and a radio are soberly declared to 
be ‘necessities’, all sorts of sobering thoughts present 
themselves to the mind. Again, it is permissible 
to have a few doubts as to the ultimate implications 
of the deferred-payment system. That it offers many 
great advantages and conveniences is undoubted, but 
it offers a desperate temptation to embark on an utterly 
uncalled for expenditure far beyond the real means 
of the buyer. Now a system of deferred payments 
must be a costly one; every such refinement of mer- 
chandising methods must be paid for, and adds to the 
cost of living. Again, advertising is far more extensive 
and more costly than ever before. To name but onc 
modern development in the advertising system, radio 
broadcasting by private firms is excessively costly, the 
figures for an hour’s entertainment through one of the 
great American ‘hook-ups’ being nothing short of stag 
gering. In Canada, advertising by radio is increasing 
steadily, and to one who turns the dial of his set from 
station to station comes a medley of the names of all 
things under the sun that are being commended to the 
public. ‘Saying it with music’ is the latest and most 
costly form of advertising. 


It is, of course, only too easy to work up a fit of 
profound pessimism, and to ‘hope for the worst’ is a 
very human characteristic. But it is a salutary thing 
to take stock every now and again, and the present 
moment seems a favourable one for such a proceeding. 
In conclusion we may safely say that we are now far 
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advanced in the present phase of the economic cycle. 
How long it will be before the present prosperity phase 
reaches its turning point is impossible to say; that it 
is not very far distant seems fairly certain. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 






































BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 
Index of Volume of _ |Price of Cost of 
Wholesale Employ- 30 Canadian |Selected 
Prices in ment in ecuri- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) |ties (3) Budget (4) 
Jan. 1927 170.8 94.8 140.8 153.2 
Dec. 1926 170.1 101.1 138.3 152.4 
Nov. er 172.3 102.8 137.7 150.1 
Oct. “e 171.4 105.2 130.0 149.0 
Feb. 1926 182.0 90.7 129.2 156.7 
Jan. ey 181.3 89.6 337.2 158.0 
Dec. 1925 185.2 95.3 126.5 157.6 
Nov. < 184.8 97.1 + 124.2 153.1 
‘Michell. Base (=100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 


?Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
Employers. Base (=100) refers to Jan. 17, 1920. Subse- 
quent figures refer to the first of each month. 

’Michell. Mail and Empire. The following common 
stock quotations are included: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car & 
Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Co.; Russell Motor Co.; 
Canadian Cottons, Canadian Converters, Dominion Textile; 
Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; Penman’s; Wabasso 
Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & Packing; City 
Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded Wheat; Tuckett To- 
bacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; Provincial Paper; 
Spanish River; Howard Smith; Laurentide; Lake of the 
Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; Canada Cement; 
Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 

‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 

















Canadian Government 
Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


Bought--Sold--Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Limited 
Toronto 36 King Street West Montreal 
inni New York 


Winn ‘oronto ew 
London, Ont. Telephone Elgin 4321 London, Eng. 




















E shall be pleased to quote you for 

the purchase or sale of Government 

and Municipal Bonds and high grade 
Corporation Securities. 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 














TONY SARG’S 





Tony Sarg’s Alphabet. Illustrated - $1.00 


A brand new kind of alphabet, in which each letter is 
based upon some character in fact or fiction dear to the 
hearts of children. 


Tony Sarg’s Wonder Zoo - - $1.00 


Lots of entertaining pictures, accompanied by amusing 
verse. 


Sarg and Lefevre. Soldier Boy - $1.25 


A quaint, delightful story, charmingly told. 


Tony Sarg’s Book of Animals - $2.00 


The extraordinary adventures of two little dogs in 
Jungle Land. 


Tony Sarg’s Book for Children - 


“A joy forever.” 


$3.75 





[f there is a child in the house there ought to be books-— 


OTHERS 


Bessy E. Creighton. The Wandies $1.00 


The talented author-artist has created a family of elf- 
like characters whose sprightly adventures will vastly 
amuse children. Illustrated. 


Anne A. Miller. TheSquareDog $2.00 


A group of delightful stories for children. Profusely 
illustrated. 


Anne A. Miller. Little Bigs -  - 


Appealing stories of high inspirational value. 


trated. 
Mother Goose Song Book - - $2.50 


$2.00 


Illus- 


Some of the best of the rhymes set to music.  Illus- 
trated. 
Valery Carrick Picture Tales - - $1.75 


Bids fair to become a classic. 


IRWIN & GORDON, LIMITED °° !emperance St. 
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UMITED 


With apologies to Dryden we present 
“A list so varied that it seems to be 
Not one but all mankind's epitome.” 


4 
LANES OF MEMORY. By George S. Hellman. 

In this volume of connected miscellanies, a poet, art critic, col- 
lector, gambler, and educator gives us the choicest of his remem- 
bered adventures among books, manuscripts, pictures and person- 
ages. The book abounds in anecdotes of celebrated persons: of 
Edith Wharton, Lord Dunsany, John Erskine, Charles Chaplin, 
Emma Goldman, and countless others. $4.00. 


FINE CLOTHES TO THE JEW. By Langston Hughes. 
These poems, for the most part, interpret the more primitive 
types of American Negro, the bell-boys, the cabaret girls, the 
migratory workers, the singers of Blues and Spirituals, and the 
makers of folk-songs. As in “The Weary Blues,” Mr. Hughes 
sxorentes the joy and pathos, the beauty and ugliness, of their 
ves. % 


WILD HONEY. By Frederick Niven. 

Before the hobo became recognized and the I.W.W. came into 
being, Mr. Niven worked with construction gangs, as a harvest 
hand and did all the things that this great and fascinating and 
misunderstood class of the world’s workers did and are doing. 
Years later his impressions, sorted and classified by the experiences 
of a long and busy life, are given in this book, just published—a 
most fascinating combination of fact and real adventure. $2.00. 


MAX HAVELAAR. By Multatuli. Translated by W. 
Siebenhaar. With introduction by D. H. Lawrence. 


An outstanding Dutch classic. Published first in 1860, the book 
has been translated into most western languages, and has been 
through many editions. It lives as a mordant satire on the Dutch 
bourgeois as exhibited in his relations with the Javanese—a satire 
of universal application, that might have been written yesterday. 
Blue Jade Library edition. $3.00. 


SKIN-DEEP. By Naomi Royde-Smith. — 

The story of a duchess who tries to keep life from slipping from 
her by spending most of it in beauty parlors, “Skin Deep” is a: 
hilarious satire on present-day fashionable London. $2.50. 4 


THE CROSS. By Sigrid Undset. 
Norwegian by Charles Archer. 


“The Cross’ concludes the epic of medizval Norway, which 
began in ‘The Bridal Wreath’ and continued in ‘‘The Mistress of 
Husaby.” With the publication of this final volume of the trilogy,; 
which has attained in Europe such widespread recognition 
enormous popularity, one of the greatest works of prose fiction 
this or any other century becomes availabie in English. $3.00. 


SONG OF LIFE. By Fannie Hurst. 

Here wistful parents dream for their children the successes that 
they have missed themselves; obscurely thwarted nouveaux riches, 
agonize over lost youth, lost beauty, lost love; youths and maiden: 
stand at the threshold of life, panoplied still in the glamour of 
illusions. Miss Hurst brings together here nine of her finest 
stories of recent years. $2.50. 5 


THE HOUSE WITHOUT WINDOWS and Eepersip’s 


Translated from the 


Life There. By Barbara Newhall Follett. 4 

This romantic story, printed exactly as written by a nine-year) 
old girl, is a clear and delicate record of discontent with ordinary 
pedestrian reality—with mere human parents and what they can) 
provide. In meadow and woodland, by the sea, the child-heroine, 
a runaway seeker, learns progressively to understand the whis-) 
pered language of nature. The story has something to say to 
children, and. perhaps even more to all who are interested im 
children. Y 
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THE NEW OXFORD VOLUME FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
THE NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN : 


In Five Volumes. 


Sense and Sensibility. 
Pride and Prejudice. 


Volume it. 
Volume Il. 


Each Volume - 


$1.50 


Volume Ill. Mansfield Park. 
Volume IV. Emma.. 4 


Volume V. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion. 
There are many editions of Jane Austen to be had, but it is safe to say that no reprint at a popular price can compete with the five 


volumes now offered by The Oxford University Press. 
low price of $1.50 each. The Text, by R. W. 


and can claim to be the most accurate yet produced: The Introduction gives all the 
The Notes, which are very brief, supply all variations in the text and explain occasional allusions and obscurities. 


The edition is unlimited, and the vol 
APMAN, is based upon a collation of all the editions publish 


obtainable at the very | 
in the author's lifetime, 
known facts about the composition of the novels: > 

The Illustratic 8 


are separatel 


which number seven or eight in each volume, are not due to the fancy of any modern artist, but are, without exception, taken fro 


prints and drawings which Miss Austen may herself have seen. 
A HISTORY OF THE BARBADOS. 1625-1685. 
By Vincent T. Harlow - sive « Seg> 


The author has drawn on a great deal of new material for 
the early a ye ! of Barbados that has come to light since the 
publication of Schomburgk’s ‘‘History of the Barbados’’. The 
student of English colonial policy in the seventeenth century will 
find a microcosm of it. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE. Chosen by David Nicol Smith. 
Cloth, $2.50. India Paper, $3.00 


The outbreak of interest in the poets of the 18th century has 
created a demand for a representative selection (including ex- 


EDMUND GIBSON, Bishop of London, 1669-1748. 
Century. By Norman Sykes. Two illustrations 


tracts from longer poems) free from prejudice and eccentricity. 
It is worth while to mention here that Mr. Nicol Smith has not: 
been afraid to claim for the Century what belongs to it. he 
selection stops short of Lyrical Ballads 1798; but the earlier 
poems of Wordsworth and Coleridge are represented, and the same) 
generous measure is given to Blake and Burns as is given Pope. ~ 


ISRAEL. Its Life and Culture. _I.-II. 4 
By J. Pedersen - - - - $4.50 


A comprehensive survey of the social history and philosophy 
of Israel. The contents include: Canaan before the Immigration OF 
the Israelites; The-Making of Israel—History and Sources; Tribe 
and City—Social Order; The Family; The Soul; The Blessings 
Honour and Shame; Name; Peace and Covenant; Peace and b 
vation; Righteousnness and Truth; Maintenance and Justice; Sim 
and Curse; World of Life and Death. 5 


A Study in Politics and Religion in the Eightees’ 


This biography insists that the importance of Gibson was not Primarily as a bishop of the Church, but as an active partner 


the affairs of State. 


century of religious and intellectual life. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, TORONTO 2, CANADA 


His biography is more than the story of an individual career; it deals with the attempt to alter the traditional 
character of the Whig Party and to transfer to it the Tory privilege of defending the Church; and it covers the history of half 











